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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 
Chairman of the Council and Honorary Director 


HE following outline of events in the history of the 

Society covers the period 1st August to 31st December, 

1951. The work of the Society often presents itself to 
me in the mental picture of a pair of scales. On the one side I 
see the bank balance (such as it is), and on the other the 
programme of work which is awaiting attention. As a result 
of more than seven years experience in the position of Chair- 
man of the Council and Honorary Director of the Society, I 
have reached the conclusion that perhaps as much as fifty per 
cent. of the time and energy of your staff is spent in efforts to 
produce the revenue without which we cannot do the work 
which is the raison d’étre of the Society. The efforts which have 
to be made to raise money are necessarily deducted from the 
time and energy which can be devoted towards getting on 
with the job of the Society, which is “to promote knowledge 
of and interest in parliamentary government”. Moreover, 
what makes this state of affairs annoying is that the financial 
requirements of the Society are relatively modest. There is no 
doubt whatsoever that if the Hansard Society had an assured 
annual income of £10,000 for ten years, we could forget about 
the financial question and immediately increase our educa- 
tional effort by several hundred per cent. This income of 
£10,000 could be achieved if any of the following materialized. 
It should be remembered that the Society is exempt from 
income tax: 

(a2) A capital gift of about £100,000, giving a basic 
income of £5,000, to which current activities would 
add another £5,000. 

(6) Ten seven-year-covenants of £500 per annum. 

(c) One hundred additional corporate members at £100 

per annum. 
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Some idea of what we are doing to raise revenue is out- 
lined below. A business man, who wishes to remain anony- 
mous, became interested in our work. He sat down and wrote 
a short letter to about twenty firms in his own line of business. 
As a result he produced twelve new corporate subscribers, 
most of them at £5 5s. a year. The Commander-in-Chief, . 
Portsmouth, kindly lent Admiralty House for a small recep- 
tion at which the work of the Hansard Society was explained 
to a representative gathering of Portsmouth citizens. A 
meeting for the same purpose has been arranged in Hampstead 
under the auspices of the Mayor and the local Member of 
Parliament. Lord Woolton has supported an appeal which 
the Society is making to the Chairmen of Conservative 
constituency associations, and this will be repeated with the 
other political parties if it is successful. The Trades Union 
Congress has endorsed an appeal which the Society is making 
to all affiliated Unions. In addition to these enterprises, every 
opportunity has been taken to bring the work of the Society 
to the notice of the public. For example, articles about our 
work have been published in the Radio Times, Liverpool Post 
and other publications at home and abroad, and the Radio 
Times article produced some 200 enquiries. 

The programme of Youth Meetings has proceeded 
according to plan. At Portsmouth, 800 children attended an 
all-day meeting, and an evening meeting was attended by 
about 400 people. At Manchester there was an attendance of 
1,500 in the Free Trade Hall. Further meetings to be held 
this season are at Lincoln (7th March), London (3rd April), 
and Glasgow (gth May). These meetings are invariably a 
great success and during the past few years thousands of young 
people have by means of this aspect of the work of the Society 
been given a sense of personal relationship with Parliament. 
It is also noticeable that the M.P.s who participate in these 
meetings always express their gratification at the enthusiasm 
displayed and in many cases have admitted that they are re- 
turning to Westminster more impressed than ever with the 
importance of the work of the Society. 

The Parliamentary Exhibition—for which the Hansard 
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Society was so largely responsible—was seen by more than a 
quarter of a million people before it left London for South 
Africa. This exhibition was frequently described in the press 
as the most successful of all the subsidiary exhibitions in 1951. 
There can be no doubt that had it been possible to hold it on 
a larger stage than was provided by the Scottish Grand Com- 
mittee Room off Westminster Hall, the attendance would 
have been even larger. It remains a matter of regret in the 
minds of the Council of the Hansard Society that they were 
not able to persuade the authorities in charge of the Festival 
of Britain to allocate a substantial part of the South Bank 
Exhibition to a section on the British Parliament. Certain 
doubts expressed by some people as to whether the public 
would be attracted to an exhibition on Parliament were never 
shared by the Council of the Society, and the queue which 
waited to go round the exhibition in the Houses of Parliament 
confirmed the opinion of the Council that Parliament and 
everything to do with it is of never-failing interest to the 
people. 

A French friend, who wishes to remain anonymous, has 
lent the Society an interest-free, unsecured loan to make 
possible the production in France of a French edition of our 
book The Parliament of France by D. W. S. Lidderdale. 

Considerable progress has been made with the report 
which the Society is preparing for the Arthur McDougall 
Trust. The report is concerned with the problems involved in 
developing parliamentary institutions in colonial territories. 
In this work the Society is receiving co-operation and much 
assistance from a very large number of eminent authorities all 
over the world. 

The Information Department continues to provide a 
service to members and has proved experimentally that, given 
the necessary capital, this aspect of our work could be greatly 
expanded and almost certainly become a source of net revenue. 

Within the limits of the financial resources placed at our 
disposal, the Hansard Society, who are the sole agents in the 
United Kingdom for Council of Europe publications, have 
publicized the existence of these publications. The attention 
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of members is drawn to the report of the proceedings of the 
Conference between a European Parliamentary Delegation 
and a group of American Congressmen. Copies of the 
verbatim report of the Conference can be supplied, price 53s., 
post free. 

During the period under review a number of distinguished 
visitors and groups, including the Auditors and Comptrollers 
General of the Commonwealth, have visited Hansard House 
and become acquainted with our work. 

A new edition of “The Story of the Hansard Society” has 
just been published, price 1s. post free. Members are earnestly 
requested to order copies of this booklet and to use it in order 
to recruit individual and corporate members. Experience has 
shown that a personal letter to a friend accompanied by a 
copy of this book is almost always successful. Will you please 
order at least one copy and try this experiment as your 
personal contribution to our work? 

We have available a set of bound volumes of the Commons 
Hansard, 1945-1950. We shall be glad to present this set toa 
suitable school, library, or other institution, on payment of the 
cost of packing and carriage. 

If members, on reading this summary of some of our 
activities during the period under review, are left with the 
impression that the financial problems of the Society occupy 
a somewhat dominating position in the mind of your Honorary 
Director, they are not far off the mark. At the same time, this 
financial problem is only acute because of the fact that not a 
day passes without the postman bringing to Hansard House 
communications from some part of the world asking the 
Society to do some useful piece of work. It is distressing to 
have to turn down so many of these worth-while requests. 
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THE AMERICAN NOMINATING 
CONVENTIONS 


by Ricuarp H. RoveRE 


N 4th November, 1952, the American people will 
elect a President to serve until 1957—or, to put the 


matter less simply but somewhat more precisely, they 
will on that day eliminate one of the remaining two serious 
candidates for the office. Men more often vote against than 
for, and the balloting for a President on Election Day is really 
the last step in a long and necessarily complex process of 
elimination. The other steps are taken in many different 
places and at many different times. Of them, the most im- 
portant, as well as the noisiest and, in a rather unedifying way, 
the most dramatic, are the national conventions of the major 
parties which customarily are held in the June or July before 
the November in which a President is, in the familiar euphem- 
ism, elected. It is at these quadrennial meetings that the 
number of candidates is reduced to two and that the issues of 
the campaign to follow are formally decided upon. This year 
both conventions will be held in Chicago, the Republicans 
meeting in the week of July seventh, the Democrats in the 
week of July twenty-first. 

The mechanics of the convention system are so involved 
that even our native experts have to consult reference libraries 
every four years in order to refresh their recollections of the 
proceedings. It would be tedious and not particularly illumina- 
ting to make any detailed explanation of them here. It should 
be understood that the Constitution of the United States, 
whose authors would have been astonished and dismayed if 
they could have foreseen the loud, indecorous proceedings 
that accompany the Republic’s search for a chief magistrate, 
contains not so much as a word of guidance or restraint on the 
naming of candidates. It says only that the President must be 
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American-born and not less than thirty-five years old. With 
the development of national parties, there have been a certain 
number of federal statutes and court decisions that affect their 
operations, but these are not numerous, and in general it is the 
laws of the separate states rather than of the United States 
Congress that govern our political life and account for 
most of its intricacies. It is the states, for example, that deter- 
mine whether delegates to the national convention are chosen 
by direct primary elections (that is, by registered members of 
the party voting in state-supervised polls) or are named at 
meetings of the state leaders. Where direct primaries are held, 
the states determine the qualifications of voters, and they 
determine, too, whether the delegations must cast their vote 
as a single unit or may cast split ballots. Where the so-called 
“unit rule” is in force, a delegation that had ten members in 
favour of one candidate and nine in favour of another would 
have to cast all nineteen votes for the first man. 

The number and apportionment of delegates is a matter 
for the national parties themselves to settle. Broadly speaking, 
representation at the Democratic Convention is based on the 
distribution of population, at the Republican convention on 
the size of the Republican vote at the last Presidential and 
Senatorial elections. In the balloting for the nomination of 
candidates for President and Vice President, the state delega- 
tions vote in alphabetical order, from Alabama to Wyoming, 
and then are followed by delegations from territories and 
insular possessions, which, though their citizens are not en- 
franchised, are nevertheless represented by small delegations 
at the party conventions. Though the Democratic nomination 
formerly required two-thirds of the vote, a simple majority 
now carries the day in both parties. 

It is seldom that a simple majority is simply achieved. In 
the case of a President who is seeking renomination by his 
party, one ballot is generally enough. But when the contest 
involves several men who are equal in the sense that none of 
them is presently wielding the Presidential power, it is likely 
to take at least three or four ballots, and it may take more than 
a hundred, as it did in the Democratic convention of 1924, 
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when delegates perspired through the insufferable New York 
summer nights as witnesses to and participants in an irrecon- 
cilable struggle between Alfred E. Smith, the idol of the urban 
Democrats of the North, and William Gibbs McAdoo, who 
received his support from the Southerners who feared and 
distrusted Smith because of his Roman Catholicism. The 
struggle was finally ended by a stampede, on the rogrd ballot, 
to John W. Davis of West Virginia, a former ambassador to 
England who was not directly involved in the North-South 
controversy. That convention was held under the two-thirds 
rule, but there have been hot nights and irreconcilable con- 
flicts under the majority rule, and whenever there are two or 
more strong candidates the possibility of going to a hundred 
ballots exists. 

In theory and sometimes in practice, the delegates exercise 
their sovereign wills in the votes they cast. Scarcely any of 
them, though, entrain for the convention cities as free agents. 
They have been elected or appointed as delegates on the 
understanding that they will support, at least in the early stages, 
a particular candidate for the nomination. They have in most 
cases conducted campaigns of their own on a specific pro- 
gramme—to support Senator Taft, let us say, or General 
Eisenhower at the Republican convention, or, if they are 
Democrats, to secure or prevent the renomination of President 
Truman—and it would be a scandalous breach of faith and 
political etiquette for them to do anything else, regardless of 
any change in their private convictions, so long as the pro- 
gramme stands a chance of being put into effect. In certain 
cases, delegates from the smaller and therefore less influential 
states come to the convention either uncommitted or under 
positive instructions to do as they see fit. This licensing of 
conscience is generally taken by the delegates as a responsibility 
to trade their votes for the most attractive promise they are 
able to get from supporters of one or the other candidates. 
Such a promise might be for the appointment, in the event 
the candidate wins both the nomination and the general 
election, of some local celebrity to high federal office. 
Politics being the art of the possible, delegations from the 
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larger states are almost always pledged to a candidate who 
stands a fair chance of winning. But some of the smaller 
delegations arrive with an obligation to support a man, 
usually a dignitary in their own or a neighbouring state, who 
is known by everyone, including the man himself and those 
who vote for him, to be out of the running even before the 
running starts. Such candidates are known variously as 
“stalking horses” and “favourite sons,” and a delegation’s 
reason for supporting one of them, in spite of the manifest 
hopelessness of the cause, would be exactly the same as another 
delegation’s reason for coming to the convention unpledged— 
to make, right on the spot, the most advantageous deal possible. 
Occasionally, a delegation will cast its vote for some distin- 
guished citizen at home purely from a generous wish to do the 
man an honour, but politicians do not make it a practice 
knowingly to engage in futilities (unknowingly, of course, they 
engage in futilities without end), and the term “stalking 
horse” tells more about the role of the doomed candidate than 
the term “favourite son”. The delegates ride him only so long 
as it takes them to study the lay of the land and find them- 
selves a better mount. 

To support, at the start, a candidate whom everyone knows 
will lose is, paradoxically, a less adventurous but in many 
ways a shrewder course than to come to the convention bound 
to one on whom attractive betting odds are laid. Pre- 
convention commitment to a candidate naturally improves the 
standing of a delegation if and when the man becomes Presi- 
dent; in the early days of the New Deal, the phrase “for Roose- 
velt before Chicago” was often heard, and it gave to those who 
could apply it to themselves—to those, in other -words, who 
had declared themselves for the President before the Chicago 
convention of 1932—what they regarded as a special claim 
upon the good graces of the administration. On the other hand, 
when a leading candidate does not win the nomination, the 
delegates who were pledged to him and who came over to the 
winning side only when its victory was assured are looked 
upon in the winning camp with considerably less favour than 
those who never wavered in the faith and those who at least 
B 
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did not hinder the victors before helping them; they will get 
into heaven eventually, but they will have to put up with 
third-class accommodation. Thus, the only really safe course 
is the seemingly quixotic one of coming to the convention 
pledged to a candidate whose chances are so nearly negligible 
that none of the serious contenders can possibly regard him as 
a dangerous rival—and later, when it is clear which way events 
are tending, to join the winning side. 

To be sure, there are times when tables are turned and a 
candidate whose hopes seemed ill-founded at the start triumphs 
over those whose prospects appeared to be exceedingly bright. 
In a fierce, prolonged battle for the nomination, the powerful 
adversaries may kill each other off and thereby clear the field 
for a relatively weak man. This is what happened when John 
W. Davis won the Democratic nomination in 1924. Davis 
failed to become President, but there have been convention 
“dark horses” (there is a strong equine motif in the language 
of American politics, a consequence perhaps of the peculiar 
weakness of statesmen for the race track) who won not only 
the nomination but the office itself. In 1881, for example, 
James A. Garfield, by all odds the least formidable candidate 
in the Republican convention, became the twentieth President 
of the United States. Garfield had received not a solitary vote 
on the first ballot and no more than two before the thirty- 
fourth. He was nominated on the thirty-sixth with 399 and 
went on to the White House, where he dwelt for only a few 
months owing to the good marksmanship of a disappointed 
job-seeker. 

There is always a chance that another Garfield or John 
Davis will emerge, though it has to be said that in recent years 
the possibilities of this sort of thing have been diminishing. It 
is conceivable that if Senator Taft and General Eisenhower 
are deadlocked at this year’s Republican convention, a com- 
promise will be reached on Governor Warren of California, 
ex-Governor Stassen of Minnesota, or any one of several other 
persons who would cheerfully accept the honour, but it is, in 
the opinion of most authorities, only remotely conceivable. 
For one thing, the politicians have, over the years, learned a 
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good deal about manipulating their own machinery. For 
another, they have discovered, from hard experience, that 
having at the head of the ticket a man who owes his success to 
the weakness rather than to the strength of the party leadership, 
whose very victory in the party is a triumph over it, can be 
almost as disconcerting as having in office a member of the 
opposition party. There is no doubt that the tendency in 
American political life, as in American economic life, and for 
the matter of that in life in general, is to make things easier 
and easier for the big operators and accordingly more difficult 
for the small ones. 

From these brief notes on the convention system, it may 
perhaps be concluded that it is a political mechanism finely 
designed to thwart and frustrate the will of the people and to 
facilitate the schemes of the professional politicians. No such 
simple conclusion will find much warrant in the facts of political 
life. On the contrary, the convention system, in the view of the 
majority of disinterested observers, functions quite effectively 
in the interests of democracy. (To say this is not, of course, to 
say that it functions effectively in the interests of truth or 
beauty or divine will or anything else.) To be sure, those 
“little arts of popularity” which the Founding Fathers hoped 
would play no part in the Republic’s choice of a President 
play a mighty part in the parties’ choice of candidates; to be 
sure, the conventions are the scenes of vulgar trading and 
manipulation by men whose moral values may be as primitive 
as their intellects are mediocre. It does not, however, take 
great powers of cerebration to understand that professional 
politicians stay in business only on public tolerance and that 
if they are to serve their own interests well they must elect the 
candidates they nominate. The professional politicians under- 
stand this, and if they go to conventions to work out designs of 
their own, they also go to join with their colleagues in finding 
a candidate who will be acceptable to the country. If they 
come to the convention committed to a candidate, that com- 
mitment is based not alone upon their feeling that once in 
office he will look favourably upon them and their friends, but 
also upon their belief that the man is well thought of by the 
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people and stands a good chance of getting into office. There 
are times, particularly when a party has been out of power for 
some years, when satisfying the public may override factional 
considerations at a convention. The enthusiasm shown for 
General Eisenhower by a number of Republican leaders at 
the present time must be based wholly upon their belief in his 
capacity to win, or not be eliminated, on Election Day. 

If the conventions provide an opportunity for factions to 
struggle for factional advantage, they also provide an oppor- 
tunity for the resolution of conflicts, ideological and otherwise, 
that in different circumstances might be resolved only at the 
cost of great damage to the fabric of society. It must never be 
forgotten that American parties are not in any sense the counter- 
parts of European parties. European parties have firm ideolo- 
gical bases; American parties have none. With their widely 
disparate elements—the Southern bourgeoisie and the Northern 
proletariat in the Democratic party; Northern bankers and 
bank-mortgaged farmers in the Republican Party—they 
correspond more to the European idea of the coalition than to 
the European idea of the party. They share common enemies 
rather than common hopes. Their principles, which the con- 
ventions set forth in “platforms”, or statements of belief, are, 
when they go beyond the mere denunciation of sin, cautiously- 
worded statements in which almost every phrase breathes the 
spirit of compromise. It may not be a very brave or noble 
spirit, but ours is an unprecedentedly heterogeneous society in 
which unity can be achieved only through the use of institu- 
tions that blur and blunt our conflicts. By and large, the con- 
ventions are a stabilizing influence. 

Nothing would be easier than to demonstrate that the 
Presidents who have held office over the past century and a 
quarter—the period covered by the convention system—have 
been a second-rate group of men. Our first six or seven 
Presidents were statesmen of the very first order and ornaments 
of our civilization. But those early Presidents were chosen 
under a system that could not be described as democratic in 
any modern sense. Since the 1830s, when suffrage was ex- 
tended, when institutions of many kinds took on a more demo- 
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cratic colouration, and when candidates were first named in 
conventions, the truly great man as President has rarely been 
glimpsed. For every Lincoln and Wilson, for every Theodore 
or Franklin Roosevelt, there have been three or four Buchanans, 
McKinleys, and Hardings. It would be a very poor student of 
American history, though, who would contend that the eleva- 
tion of the second-raters was the result of a conspiracy of the 
politicians against the people. Almost without exception, they 
have been representative of the American people in the period 
in which they served and, at the outset of their administrations 
if not always at the close of them, well and widely liked. Even 
when they have been defeated in subsequent tries, it has been by 
small margins. Indeed, most national elections are won or lost by 
narrow margins—a fact which in itself suggests that the country 
gets pretty much what it wants in the way of candidates—or 
at least what it doesn’t much mind having. If by its political 
devices it seldom gets inspiring leadership (it could be argued 
that three or four truly great Presidents out of twenty-five is a 
very commendable proportion), it normally gets competent 
leadership, and there are some Americans who would main- 
tain, after watching Harry S. Truman succeed Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, that a second-rater can sometimes perform every 
bit as well as a first-rater. 
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THE EAST GERMAN ‘‘PARLIAMENT”’ 
by Mark ARNOLD-FORSTER 


HE German Democratic Republic was proclaimed in 

East Berlin on 7th October, 1949. Simultaneously the 

German People’s Council, an organization devoted to 
the cause of German unity and popular democracy, became 
the Lower Chamber of the East German Parliament. The 
Council’s 330 members had been chosen five months earlier 
to represent the interests of the Socialist Unity Party, the 
National Democratic Party, the Peasants’ Party, the East 
German Liberal and Christian Democrat Parties, the East 
German Trade Union Congress, the League of Culture, the 
League of German Women, the Association of Victims of 
Nazism, and the Free German Youth Movement. 

On 15th and 16th May, 1949, the population of the Soviet 
zone was asked to endorse or reject a single list of candidates 
recommended by these organizations for election to the People’s 
Council. The proceedings, as the Socialist Unity Party’s 
newspaper Berliner Zeitung rightly observed, were “‘basically 
different” from an ordinary parliamentary election. On 
15th May the paper said in its leading article that the populace 
must realize that it had not been asked to elect a Government 
but to answer one simple question—did it want German unity, 
a just peace and the evacuation of the country by the Occupy- 
ing Powers? The electorate, said the Berliner Zeitung, could 
rest assured that as all political parties and “‘mass organiza- 
tions” desired these three things, the candidates selected could 
be trusted to express the people’s will. 

The elections themselves, according to Herr Bernhard 
Mutius, who was then head of the Council’s publicity depart- 
ment (but who, for reasons which have never been disclosed, is 
now in prison), were “conducted by the competent electoral 
authorities and in accordance with the usual regulations except 
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that the results were published by the People’s Council”. The 
Council’s announcement, two days later, was that the Council’s 
candidates had won. 7,943,949 votes had been cast in their 
favour, 4,080,472 votes had been cast against them, 863,013 
ballot papers had been spoiled and 645,837 citizens had failed 
to vote at all. The results, like the elections themselves, were 
basically different (as the Berliner Zeitung had already explained) 
from those with which most voters are familiar. The existence 
of a single list of candidates not only restricts the voters’ choice 
but ensures as well the total victory of those whose names have 
been inscribed upon it. Having once been adopted by a 
political party or a “‘mass organization” like the League of 
Culture or the Free German Youth Movement, a candidate’s 
election is certain. 

The 330 victors soon found themselves transformed, after 
spontaneous demonstrations at a Berlin cable factory, into the 
Lower House of the new East German legislature. The trans- 
formation process was accelerated by the election, in the mean- 
while and by normal methods, of a Federal Parliament in 
Western Germany. ‘This event seems to have stimulated 
officials of the Soviet Military Administration in East Berlin 
to encourage the proclamation of the East German State and 
the establishment of an East German Parliament. At the 
same time the Administration changed its own title to “Soviet 
Control Commission” and withdrew most of its agents from 
the centre of Berlin to the suburb of Karlshorst. 

The new Republic was proclaimed by Herr Wilhelm Pieck, 
the chairman of the People’s Council and a joint chairman of 
the Socialist Unity Party, in the Assembly Hall of the Air 
Ministry building in the Soviet Sector. The “People’s 
Chamber”, which was the Council’s new name, was at once 
asked to endorse Herr Pieck’s initial manifesto which began 
with an appeal for German unity and ended with a protest 
against war-mongers and American imperialists. The Chamber 
signified its unanimous assent by standing up and cheering— 
a practice in which it has stubbornly persisted. The deputies 
then elected Herr Johannes Dieckmann, a Liberal Democrat, 
as their Speaker. It was frequently emphasized, as the day 
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wore on, that the new Chamber and, indeed, the whole 
Republic, were provisional and that their existence would 
have to be confirmed by general elections on 15th October, 
1950. Four days later, however, the People’s Chamber, 
again unanimous, made Herr Pieck the Republic’s first elected 
and by no means provisional President and gave him an 
official residence in Pankow garden suburb. 

All other appointments, however, were classified as 
“provisional”, although most of the Ministers and Secretaries 
of State selected in 1949 are still in office today. The constitu- 
tion of the “Landerkammer”’, which preceded Herr Pieck’s 
appointment, was also described as provisional. Nevertheless 
this body, which is the East German Upper House and consists 
of representatives of all the provincial parliaments, has also 
survived, more or less unchanged, the elections of October, 
1950. The Socialist Unity Party and its affiliates, the East 
German Trade Union Congress, the League of Culture, the 
League of German Women, the Association of Victims of 
Nazism, and the Free German Youth Movement, can still 
control both Houses in case of need. 

It seems unlikely, however, that the leaders of the Socialist 
Unity Party will ever have to undertake the painful task of 
carrying Parliament with them. So far neither Chamber has 
divided on any of the issues which the Government has laid 
before it. The deputies were quick to acquire the habit of 
unanimity. 

At its next session on 19th October, 1949, the People’s 
Chamber approved its own rules of procedure and agreed to 
the Speaker’s suggestion that Parliament should meet on the 
first Tuesday in every month, and a second time in the month 
“if necessary”. So far a second meeting has seldom been 
required. Indeed observers have often wondered whether any 
meetings were necessary at all. On 19th October, for example, 
the Lower House sat for half an hour. The day’s business 
consisted of the despatch of a telegram to Marshal Stalin and 
the adoption of a resolution congratulating the Government 
on being about to exchange diplomatic representatives with 
the Governments of Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
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These were passed, as it were, in unison as the voting was 
carried out vocally and in the chamber itself. 

The practices established at these early meetings have been 
followed with some care ever since. Although the Lower House 
has now moved to more spacious quarters in a disused theatre 
in the Luisenstrasse the chamber is still divided into three 
almost equal parts. The deputies sit facing a stage or rostrum, 
decorated with slogans, potted shrubs and flowers, and occupied 
by the Speaker and members of the Government. Behind and 
above the deputies sit selected representatives of the political 
parties, the mass organizations and the press. Representatives 
of the Soviet Control Commission and of the People’s 
Democracies sit in a special diplomatic gallery. The 
proceedings are broadcast in their entirety. 

They usually begin with a short address by the Speaker in 
which he welcomes to the Chamber the Soviet, Chinese, 
Polish and other foreign representatives. He then announces 
the names of the proposer and seconder of the motion the 
House will first have to approve, and the debate opens. No 
debate in either Chamber has yet lasted more than two hours, 
nor has any orator attacked the Government. The proceedings 
always end with the Chamber expressing its unanimous 
approval of the motion which has been explained. Occasionally 
the deputies add some special message of their own, congratu- 
lating the Government on the wisdom of its policies, praising 
the magnanimity of the Soviet Union or rendering thanks to 
Marshal Stalin for his munificence. Rarely do their duties 
detain them later than four in the afternoon. 

For the first year of its life the People’s Chamber diligently 
congregated, almost every month, to approve new legislation. 
It was known, however, that the Chamber’s provisional status 
would have to be changed. As the Berliner Zeitung had insisted, 
rather unwisely in view of subsequent events, the election of 
the People’s Council had not resembled in the least the election 
of an ordinary parliament. In any case new elections had been 
promised and would have to be held. No one, however, had 
promised that they would differ in any important respect from 
the single-list elections of May, 1949. All the same, some people 
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seemed inclined, during the winter of 1949/1950, to expect 
that the first formal elections to the East German Parliament 
would be conducted so as to allow people to express opinions 
contrary to those of the Government. These fantasies were 
soon dispelled. 

By the spring it was evident that neither the Russians nor 
the leaders of the Socialist Unity Party were inclined to permit 
criticism. On 16th May, Herr Otto Nuschke, the leader of 
the East German Christian Democrats, finally informed his 
Party Executive that “the threatening world situation” would 
make it necessary for the Christian Democrats to join the other 
parties in what he called “‘a common election struggle”. Herr 
Nuschke reminded his colleagues of the dangers of “formal 
democracy”’. Hitler, said Herr Nuschke, owed his success to 
the workings of this iniquitous system. 

It was not long before the parties and mass organizations, 
whose leaders had by then formed themselves into the National 
Front of Democratic Germany, conferred together to decide 
upon the composition of the next parliament. In August they 
agreed upon a list of candidates. It was announced that the 
Socialist Unity Party would have 100 seats, the Christian 
Democrats and Liberals 60 seats each, and that the National 
Democrats, the Peasants’ Party, the Trade Union Congress, 
the League of Culture, the League of German Women, the 
Free German Youth Movement and other organizations 
would have 180 seats between them. The lists were arranged 
accordingly and preparations began, towards the end of 
September, for the East German Republic’s first parliamentary 
elections. 

“German elections”, said the Soviet Army newspaper, 
Taegliche Rundschau, congratulating one and all, “have never 
been so well prepared before”. For a fortnight before polling 
day the resources of the Socialist Unity Party and of the East 
German state propaganda department were devoted to the 
daily encouragement of all the inhabitants of Eastern Germany 
over the age of eighteen to record their approval of the 
existing order. The authorities seemed to fear thai as the 
electorate would only be able to vote, if at all, in favour of the 
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Government it might be tempted to express dissatisfaction by 
abstaining. The Secretary of State for the Interior, Herr Hans 
Warnke, took care to explain to the public the real wickedness 
and possible consequences of abstention. “‘Naturally’’, he said 
in a broadcast statement, “every elector who abstains will be 
known. For example if Mr. McCloy [the U.S. High Commis- 
sioner for Germany] were entitled to vote and failed to appear 
at the polling station, then everyone would know that Mr. 
McCloy was an enemy of peace, unity and prosperity.” Herr 
Warnke’s warning was repeated, more or less verbatim, by 
teams of canvassers operated by the National Front and its 
constituent bodies. These teams, or “Enlightenment Brigades”, 
canvassed about eighty per cent of the electorate in the 
fortnight which preceded the elections. 

They were still active on polling day. Voters had been 
encouraged to record their votes as early as possible, and those 
whose names had not been cancelled on the electoral registers 
were sought out in their homes by individual enlighteners, 
and encouraged, once again, to vote for peace, unity and 
national prosperity. At many polling stations the voters 
discovered that all they had to do was to register their names 
and put their ballot papers in a box. The papers could not be 
marked to signify dissent, nor could they be spoiled or destroyed 
except in the presence of representatives of the National Front. 
The public had already been discouraged from using the poll- 
ing booths—a practice described as secretive and unpatriotic. 
The names of those who did use the booths could be noted by 
members of the local electoral committees. 

The result of what was still being described as “‘the great 
election struggle” must have gratified all concerned. The next 
day, Herr Warnke’s office announced that everything had 
happened in accordance with “predetermined regulations” 
and that 98.4 per cent of the electorate had voted. This 
totalitarian figure meant that the National Front was still in 
power, that the Government had been re-elected and that the 
People’s Chamber could resume its interrupted business in the 
Luisenstrasse on the first Tuesday in every month. 

Since then few incidents have marred the Chamber’s 
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amiable deliberations. On one occasion the Prime Minister, 
Herr Otto Grotewohl of the Socialist Unity Party, turned over 
two pages of his script at once (he was introducing the Law 
for the Protection of Peace) without noticing what he had 
done—an event which caused a good deal of consternation at 
the time. On another occasion the Liberal Democrats 
delayed the opening of Parliament by half an hour by objecting 
to certain provisions in a Government Bill for the establish- 
ment of an East German Supreme Court. Their objections 
were dealt with in private, while the House waited, and the 
Bill was referred unanimously to the Legal Committee— 
whence it returned, and was passed almost unaltered, some 
weeks later. Sessions were also interrupted for a while by 
meetings of the International League of Democratic Women 
and of the Postmen’s International—an organization affiliated 
to the World Federation of Trade Unions. The reason was 
that the parliament buildings have been wired for the simul- 
taneous translation, into seven languages, of speeches delivered 
on the rostrum. This meant that international gatherings 
were held for a time in the Luisenstrasse—so that Parliament 
sometimes had to wait until multitudes of Postmen or Demo- 
cratic Women had dispersed. 

Neither the Speaker nor any of the deputies has objected 
to these interruptions. Herr Dieckmann, indeed, has often 
said how pleased he is that the parliament buildings should be 
used as often as possible by those engaged in the peace-fight. 
Parliament, as Herr Dieckmann explains at the beginning of 
every session, is itself engaged in the same fight and peace- 
fighters, like the representatives of the Soviet Control Commis- 
sion, are always welcome to fight for peace in the People’s 
Chamber. 























SIXTY YEARS IN PARLIAMENT 
by the Lorp Ciwyp 


WAS elected as Member for West Denbighshire in July, 

1892, and I retained the seat until the end of 1918 when I 

moved to “‘the other place’. So I have been in Parliament 
for sixty years. 

West Denbighshire sixty years ago was an extensive rural 
constituency, with 26 polling stations. At election time it took 
us five or six weeks to traverse the county. We did this in a 
leisurely fashion, holding one meeting a day, and driving 
round in a carriage, long before the appearance of the motor- 
car. 

At that time Liberalism was dominant in Wales. All 
except two of the Members were Liberals; the two Con- 
servatives—it was said—reached the House of Commons in a 
hansom cab. I lived in the country, spoke the language of my 
constituents, and I knew the goal upon which their minds were 
set. No shadow of a difference of opinion ever crossed our 
path. We were friends, and that was everything. I always re- 
garded West Denbighshire as the finest constituency in the 
United Kingdom, and it was a privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity of attempting to serve the best interests of Wales under 
such happy conditions, and during a: period notable in its 
parliamentary history. 

The background of my parliamentary life was singularly 
fortunate. Leaving Cambridge at twenty-one, I travelled 
round the world, the best possible background for Parliament. 
I not only saw the world and learnt much from the book of 
human nature, but I came to believe in the British Empire. 
I saw how our Parliament is very closely reflected in outward 
form, procedure and spirit in the countries of the Common- 
wealth. 

What I saw in India convinced me that great changes 
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were bound to come in relation to the Government. I was 
looking through my diary the other day and I came upon this 
entry for 26th January, 1885, sixty-seven years ago:— 

“It is by no means easy for an English politician, 
engrossed in his own affairs and bent upon securing legis- 
lative reforms for his own people to form a right judgment 
as to India. But one thing is certain. This question will 
have to be faced and it will be the duty of Members of 
Parliament to know more and think more about India 
than they do at present.” 


I resolved—when I was returned to the House of Commons 
—to give India a special place in my parliamentary interests. 
For many years, at the close of the session when most of the 
Members had left for the grouse-shooting and there remained 
in the House forty or fifty Members, I used to move the 
following resolution :— 


“that in the opinion of this House, the time has come 
to give the people of India a further measure of self- 
government.” 


My first recollection of the House of Commons is meeting 
Sir Wilfred Lawson, celebrated for his wit and zeal for 
temperance. He greeted me with the remark, “So you have 
come to the Refrigerator, you will soon become an icicle”— 
with a side-thrust at the enthusiasm of the Celtic fringe from 
which I had come. It is hard to believe that, when I first 
walked up the floor of the House of Commons, there were 
only two independent Labour Members—John Burns and 
Keir Hardie—and that these two have, during the span of my 
parliamentary life, grown into the third party in the State 
and have in four Parliaments ruled the realm. This is a 
miracle in parliamentary development and something which 
deserves the close study of those who are engaged in parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

Members in my early days nearly always wore frock-coats 
and silk hats, and hats could not be removed except when 
their wearers were addressing the House. We came up at the 
beginning of the Session with family, carriages and staff. 
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Comparatively few Members ever spoke, and the speeches 
were carefully prepared. 

Of the leading personalities in my early days, I remember 
particularly Mr. Gladstone, the Prime Minister, over eighty 
years old, performing the herculean task of piloting the 
Irish Home Rule Bill through all its stages in the House, 
practically single-handed and in the teeth of the most powerful 
opposition. I also remember Joseph Chamberlain, explaining 
with marvellous lucidity the intricacies of a Board of Trade 
measure; Arthur Balfour, a master of parliamentary strategy, 
with consummate skill winding up a long and heated debate; 
John Bright—whom I only heard speak once—replying to a 
bitter attack upon him by T. P. O’Connor. These were the 
days of parliamentary giants, and it is a proud remembrance 
to have heard and seen them. 

Of many memorable scenes which I witnessed in the House 
I will pick out two. First, a hot afternoon in May, 1898; 
Arthur Balfour is standing at the box. He holds a telegram in 
his hand, and announces the death of Mr. Gladstone. He 
speaks a few sentences in praise of the Grand Old Man, and 
then says simply “I beg to move that the House do now 
adjourn”—and we troop out in silence. Remember that this 
was done by the statesman’s most powerful and persistent 
political foe and you will understand one of the finest qualities 
of our public life. 

The other memory is of August, 1914. Edward Grey, as 
Foreign Secretary, is speaking on the Treasury Bench. The 
House is packed. Every seat, the galleries, even chairs on the 
Floor of the House are full. The atmosphere is tense, and I 
vividly recall the solemn tone in which the Foreign Secretary 
spoke of the awful responsibility which rested on the House in 
view of the declaration of war. The Minister stood there, calm 
and erect, the personification of strength and dignity; and it 
seemed to me, with the silent acceptance by the House of this 
fateful challenge and with its undaunted resolve to defend the 
incalculable issues at stake, we saw the House of Commons as 
the embodiment of the finest qualities of the nation. 

My main concern in the House was with Temperance 
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Reform. My Father had the distinction of introducing, as a 
Private Member, the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill in 1880. I 
was in charge of many Temperance measures, and was the 
representative for Wales on the Licensing Commission from 
1896-1899, under the Chairmanship of the famous Speaker, 
Lord Peel. I sat on many Committees, notable in their day, 
and was appointed one of the Commissioners responsible for 
carrying out the provisions of the Welsh Church Act. 

Some changes in parliamentary procedure are overdue. I 
will mention, first, a drastic overhaul of the rules of procedure 
governing the business of Parliament. The present rules, 
designed to meet the conditions of a century ago, are totally 
inadequate today when there has been a hundred-fold expan- 
sion of business in every direction. I wonder sometimes how it 
has come about that Parliament has been allowed to run on 
so long without more being done to remedy this most urgent 
problem. 

Second, there must also be a considerable measure of 
devolution, in order to lighten the intolerable burden at 
present resting on the House of Commons at Westminster. 

I have always held that Foreign Affairs should be lifted 
out of the sphere of party politics. Some years ago, I suggested 
in the House of Lords that at the beginning of every session 
an all-party advisory committee should be constituted of 
Members of both Houses, to which essential information on 
Foreign Affairs should be communicated and which the 
Government should consult in times of crisis. I have long felt 
that such a link, between the Government and Parliament as a 
whole, might prove of immeasurable importance when momen- 
tous decisions have to be taken. I recall with pleasure the 
kindly manner in which the late Lord Milner dealt with my 
suggestion during the debate. 

One other aspect of the House of Commons I will mention. 
In considering my sixty years in Parliament, I am conscious of 
the changes that have taken place in the development of 
outside organizations designed to further sectional interests, 
and this has—I think—in many ways altered the relations be- 
tween Members and their constituents. I look back sometimes 
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with wistful gaze upon the intimacy and understanding that 
existed long ago between me and my constituents, and I realize 
the difference today. There is no doubt, I think, that the 
element of the machine has come into the working of Parlia- 
ment to a greater extent than before. This I deplore, but I 
hope that as time goes on we shall again move nearer to the 
character of the parliamentary representation I used to know. 

Changes in Parliament were bound to come. The House 
of Commons is what it is because it is the microcosm of the 
mind of the nation, and this is the secret of its fame and influence. 
When I sometimes now look down from the gallery on the 
present House, I realize that a new world has come and my 
wonder is that, in spite of such revolutionary changes, Parlia- 
ment functions as well as it does. This is a sterling tribute to 
our democratic institutions and to the spirit in which they are 
worked. 

We cannot pierce the future but we know that, however 
crushing the burdens on Parliament are now, they will be 
heavier still in the near future. Has not the time come for us 
to call a halt to party warfare? Should we not close our ranks 
and, with a united front, bend our energies upon the task of 
preserving the liberties of our own nation and the freedom of 
the world? 

I should like to close by expressing my sense of gratitude to 
Commander King-Hall for the very valuable service he per. 
forms in calling attention to the outstanding importance of 
Parliament. In doing this, he is doing, in my opinion, some- 
thing that ranks high in the service of the State. 








FREE INDIA FACES HER FIRST 
ELECTIONS? 
by Era SEn 


HE General Election in India can only be described as 

momentous, for 176.6 million people have been enrolled 

to register their votes. For the first time in modern 
history the true voice of India will have been heard, since this 
is India’s first exciting experience of universal adult suffrage. 
Those who have enjoyed these rights for some time will realize 
how important and exciting this experiment is from the fact 
that up to the last elections in 1946, the only people who were 
able to register their opinions were the rich and the intelli- 
gentsia, that eighty-five per cent. of the people were illiterate, 
and that the average earning power in India was only three- 
pence a day. 

Those entitled to vote in pre-independence India were (a) 
property-owners, and (6) the holders of university degrees. 
The electorate for the Indian sub-continent (including 
Pakistan but excluding the Princely states) was, in 1946, only 
41.6 millions, out of which only 6.6 millions were women. 
In comparison, today out of the 176.6 million electorate about 
fifty per cent are women. The people have come from the 
remote villages of the Himalayas, the tribal areas, from the 
cities, the pasture lands of the centre, and the plantations of 
the south, in their colourful peasant costumes, to register their 
votes. The large majority of the people are illiterate, so 
propaganda can reach them only by visual methods or by 
word of mouth. Parties and candidates through their news- 
papers can reach out to only a minority of this vast mass of 
people. Radio is not sufficiently developed to be of any sub- 
stantial value. But for the first time every individual in India 
1 This article was written before the elections were completed. 
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is important, and conscious of his or her importance, by virtue 
of the primary right of adult franchise. 

While nobody denies this primary right of every citizen, 
yet many have wondered how an illiterate mass, without any 
previous experience of voting, can be taught to exercise his or 
her responsibility. It was not an easy task, but the Govern- 
ment of India was determined that the democratic method 
should be established. One of the main difficulties was the 
preparation of the electoral rolls, and it often required a 
tremendous amount of individual explanation and discussion 
before the villager would allow himself to be enrolled. In fact, 
three million women refused to allow themselves to be 
registered. The reason? Who knows, maybe some old memory 
of police terror or because this had not been done in the days 
of their grandmothers and mothers, or just that it was not 
comme il faut. 

But though the people of India may be illiterate, they are 
not unconscious of political issues. The mass of the people 
formed an integral part of the great nationalist independence 
movement, which fostered much political sagacity. They had 
no doubt what were the ideals and aims of Gandhi and Nehru. 
They were not articulate, it is true, but they were politically 
conscious. The issues involved were simple and direct—that 
of freedom from want and fear, in fact basically it was that of 
food. The standard of living had been falling for many years, 
until it was authoritatively stated that in a family of four there 
was only adequate food for three—one must starve, or all 
suffer from malnutrition. Therefore, it is not strange that from 
their own government and their own representatives the 
electorate should demand, first and foremost, food. These 
elections have had to be fought by every party on the solution 
of the food problem, and inevitably linked with it is that of 
production. Thus the second plank in the election programme 
relates to land legislation. For more than two centuries the 
Indian peasant has suffered under the whip of feudal landlords 
and their intermediaries and has been reduced to a landless 
condition and overburdened by debt. Now the peasants are 
calling for the nationalization of land, and each party is 
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committed to this, not excluding the present Government 
which had indeed made this one of its credentials for seeking 
re-election. 

The parliamentary system followed in the elections is 
similar to that of Great Britain, and we have the extraordinary 
spectacle of a handful of intelligentsia who understand a 
system which is being used by 176.6 million adults, most of 
whom are still living under semi-feudal and semi-colonial 
conditions. It is of course an anachronism, and had Britain 
not left in a fanfare of friendship, the system would probably 
have been revised. The fact is that the educated Indian knows 
no other. Thus they have to contend with the difficulties of a 
secret ballot—and how, if the majority are illiterate? A sign 
system has been evolved to identify the parties—for instance 
the Congress is represented by two bulls in yoke, the Socialist 
Party has a tree, the Communist Party is known by a sickle 
and ears of corn, and so on. There are fourteen such signs for 
the different contesting groups on an all-India basis, and 
eleven others involving local candidates. 

Another practical difficulty encountered was that of a 
shortage of paper. For instance 620 million ballot papers had 
to be printed, and the electoral roll itself is an enormous affair. 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, when he was President of the Constituent 
Assembly, amused himself by calculating that if on the electoral 
roll forty names are put on one foolscap size sheet, and then all 
the pages are connected together—the figure reached would 
be 600 miles of paper. Thus paper was a real and practical 
difficulty. 

Then came the question of personnel; even at present there 
are not enough trained officials, so they had to tour the 
provinces in rotation. Nevertheless some 56,000 presiding 
officers, 280,000 clerks and 224,000 police have been trained 
specially for election purposes. To guard the secrecy of the 
ballot box, which is regarded as the insignia of democracy, 
has cost the Government of India ten million rupees. 

The individual voter, in Indian parliamentary affairs, is 
the base of the pyramid, and he chooses his own representatives 
to the State assemblies and the House of the People (the 
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Lower Chamber of the Central Parliament). Both selections 
are done at the same time. The procedure is that the voter 
produces his enrolment card at the polling booth and is given 
an identity card, which he exchanges for his ballot papers. 
He first selects his candidate for the State Assembly, and then 
for the House of the People, and puts his papers in two separate 
lots of ballot boxes. Each ballot box serves approximately 
seventy-six persons, and there is one polling booth to 1,000 
persons. Since the conveyance of voters to the poll is an electoral 
offence, it was arranged that all polling booths should be 
placed within a radius of three miles of the constituency. To 
safeguard further individual freedom of choice and the secrecy 
of the ballot box, no canvassing was permitted within 100 yards 
of the polling booth, thus avoiding incidents and intimidation. 

Polling for general elections in most countries takes place 
on one day, but perforce in India it has had to be spread over 
a period of three months. Climatic conditions have to be 
considered. For instance the northern areas bordering on 
Tibet had finished their polling by the end of October, as the 
tracks to and from the numerous villages would have been 
pretty well inaccessible after that. No state in India has 
sufficient administrative resources to be able to conduct and 
finish the polling in one single day; the electoral officers, being 
limited in number, have had to move from one area to another 
on the completion of their tasks, until the whole district is 
covered, 

The other reason was a very vital one, that at no place 
should polling commence when it interfered with the cropping 
season. On the one hand, it could not be expected that the 
peasant would leave his fields to register his vote at such a 
time, nor was it desirable that he should, since that would 
adversely affect and aggravate the food situation. The 
seasons for agriculture are broadly the same in all parts of 
India, but they vary locally by a week or two in some places, 
and therefore it was necessary to take this into account before 
laying down any arbitrary rules. It will be seen that the task 
of the planners was none too easy, but one that has been very 
efficiently analysed and carefully studied so as to give the 
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people every opportunity to be able to exercise their funda- 
mental rights. 

The heaviest polling will be over when representatives to 
the State Assemblies, the House of the People and what are 
known as the Electoral Colleges have been directly elected by 
the people—3,772 members. There are 500 seats in the House 
of the People or the Lower House of Parliament, where each 
member represents a constituency of 500,000 to 750,000. The 
Electoral Colleges are the combinations of States that are too 
small to have individual assemblies. Apart from these which 
are directly elected, there follows the indirect election of the 
Council of States or Upper House in the Central Parliament, 
as well as Legislative Councils (upper houses) in some of the 
larger State Assemblies. The former consists of 250 members, 
of whom 15 are nominated by the President and the rest elected 
by the State Legislatures. The State Legislative Councils are 
one-fourth of the size of the State Assemblies; half the mem- 
bers are chosen to represent local bodies and certain special 
interests, one-third elected by the Legislative Assembly, and 
the rest nominated by the Governor. The State Assemblies 
are autonomous in all internal matters of the judiciary and 
the executive, but the House of the People has full control 
over foreign relations, international trade problems of all- 
India importance, the armed forces, financial commitments, 
etc. The final election, which will set up the full quota of the 
Republic of India’s government for the next five years, is that of 
the President, who, with his Cabinet, stands at the top of the 
electoral pyramid. The President will be selected by an 
electoral college composed of elected members of Parliament 
and the State Assemblies. 

Canvassing and propaganda were a great problem since 
the masses were inarticulate as well as illiterate. Visual aids 
had to be resorted to, and some of these were indeed novel. 
The old pigeon post was the most popular, while in some states 
camels carrying posters were a common sight. Kite flying is 
one of young India’s favourite pastimes, and this was also 
utilized for purposes of electioneering. Placards, sandwich- 
men and posters on public transport were of course among the 
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Jawaharlal Nehru addressing an election meeting at Piple, East Punjab 
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more usual methods, but the most important were the political 
meetings which were usually mammoth affairs. Probably it 
is truer of India than of anywhere else that elections are won 
on doorsteps, for without this house-to-house canvassing it 
would not have been possible to contact even twenty-five 
per cent. of India’s voters. The task was not easy in places 
where there is virtually no public transport, where there are 
only foot tracks and bullock cart conveyances, where there is 
danger of malaria and other tropical diseases; but the impor- 
tance of the educated voter was not lost. It is a matter of 
pride that in spite of illiteracy, in spite of it being a first 
experience, nowhere was there less than fifty per cent. of the 
electorate voting; in some places there was as much as 75 per 
cent. and in the South there was 80 per cent. utilization of the 
vote. Arduous canvassing has had much to do with this. It 
shows that, whatever may be the condition of the people of 
India, they are not politically apathetic; and it is to the credit 
of these illiterate masses, who had been brought up on the 
Gandhi-Nehru-Congress tradition, that they showed con- 
siderable judgment in their selections. Wherever Congress 
was discredited for callousness or inefficiency, the people 
showed no hesitation in voting either for Independents or for 
some other Party. 

The number of parties participating in the Indian elections 
is rather confusing for the foreigner though it is, perhaps, a sign 
of individuality. Most of the parties are of local importance 
and do not count for much nationally. In alliance, however, 
they have the power of holding the balance. But the position 
of the four major parties is very interesting in relation to the 
actual results that are at hand at the time of writing. The 
Congress Party, having been the spearhead of the national 
liberation movement, was credited with the largest following. 
It was the party of Gandhi and Nehru. Its credit, as the party 
of the old stalwarts of nationalism, has been pretty high, but 
its critics say that since 1947 it has been living on its capital. 
In many parts of India, by the ambition and cupidity 
of its members, it had created great disillusionment. The 
inability of the Government to do anything for the immediate 
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needs of the people had also added to its unpopularity. Even 
old Right-Wingers have broken away in a genuine effort to 
revive the Congress ideals of Gandhi. The Party therefore 
hangs together largely on the powerful personality of Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

The Socialist Party, like all social democratic movements, 
has its Left Wing split and this has tried to develop a Left 
consolidation movement with the Communists for the purposes 
of the election. The official Socialist Party is contesting some 
1,500 seats, and the official Communist Party 500 seats. The 
Socialists are nationalist, and uniformly anti-Soviet and anti- 
American. Their domestic programme is little different from 
that of the Congress and they would like to develop the “Welfare 
State”. They are completely opposed to any alliance with 
the Communists, and this has made it extremely easy for the 
Congress to come in (in Bombay, for instance) on the split 
vote. 

The Communist Party fell under severe repression from 
the moment that the Congress leaders came to power. In fact 
the Party was declared illegal in most states and forced under- 
ground. But its substantial successes have created a genuine 
problem in the whole of the southern peninsula. 

The fourth major group seems to me to be the most 
dangerous one, for it is established on religious orthodoxy. 
It seeks to resuscitate a Hindu fascism which will reinstate all 
the old repressive distinctions of caste and creed that have, 
on paper, at least, been abolished. It has some following 
among the middle-classes in the cities and towns. 

At the time of writing, the election results show interesting 
developments which may have a far-reaching effect on the 
people of India. The Congress Party, of course, holds the 
largest number of seats, but the fight has not been very easy. 
In Madras, for instance, sitting Ministers have been unseated 
by Leftists, and the Congress is unable to form a government 
by itself in Madras. The people of Cochin, Travancore and 
Hyderabad have already returned a very large number of 
Communists as their representatives to the state parliaments 
and to the House of the People. Two points are most in- 
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teresting—one, that in the whole of India, the percentage 
of literacy is highest in the Southern states (ninety per 
cent.); secondly, that one of the candidates elected to the 
House of the People is still labelled as an absconder because 
there is a warrant out for his arrest. The greatest surprise has 
been the failure of the Socialists to make any substantial head- 
way, while the Communists are emerging as the second largest 
party. Bombay is proving a Congress stronghold owing to the 
general split among the Left Wing parties. The religious 
factional groups are not so popular, which is a good sign that 
the people of India are realizing their own political respon- 
sibilities, and moving away from the arid path of communalism. 

The Congress Party will have an over-all majority in the 
new Parliament, but the building up of a substantial opposition 
will have a salutary effect on the way in which it conducts the 
affairs of the nation. There are only two ways of doing this— 
the revolutionary or the parliamentary. The Congress leaders, 
including Mr. Nehru, schooled in the ways of British states- 
manship, have chosen the parliamentary or western demo- 
cratic way of government. To most of the people of India this 
has meant a continuance of the old ways, with their own 
countrymen to see that it is carried on with the usual red tape 
and sealing-wax. In fact Indian ministers and officials have 
lost themselves in the arid wastes of bureaucracy, and between 
them and reality there rise high walls of files upon files. 
Unfortunately, also, it is difficult for political figures to be 
overnight transformed into officials. Therefore the work of 
the official is less efficiently and more laboriously done by 
such people, the best part of whose lives has been spent in 
opposition. By abandoning its revolutionary principles the 
Congress Party has lost part of its following, as the elections 
revealed; and by providing inefficient officials it was unable 
to tackle the real and basic problems of the people, laying 
itself open to grave charges of corruption. A vociferous 
opposition will be a check upon all these malpractices, as 
well as make the majority realize the gravity of its responsibili- 
ties. 
The Congress has won this election on the shoulders of 
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Jawaharlal Nehru. It has obtained votes because many people 
cannot believe that Mr. Nehru will be false to their interests. 
They still have faith in his honesty and integrity. But if the 
Congress Party fails to act sharply and quickly in raising the 
standard of living, which is so near the edge of starvation, 
it is doubtful if even Mr. Nehru will be able to prevent its 
debacle. 


ANALYSIS OF ELECTION RESULTS 
BASED ON RETURNS RECEIVED UP TO 1st MARCH, 1952. 
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A DEFENCE DEBATE NINETY YEARS AGO 


by CoMMANDER STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


alarm and apprehension in Europe and particularly in 

Britain. It was only forty-five years since the great Napoleon 
Bonaparte had been defeated at Waterloo and a Member of 
the House of Commons (Mr. F. H. F. Berkeley, Member for 
Bristol) could stand up and say: “I have a dim recollection of 
the time when Napoleon I stood on the heights of Boulogne, 
and with him a most powerful army—when every fort and 
every creek in the north of France was filled with a well-armed 
flotilla... .” 

Napoleon III was behaving in a manner which has become 
familiar to a generation whose hopes of peace and fears of war 
have been played upon by the contradictory behaviour of 
dictators such as Mussolini, Hitler and Stalin. Pacific state- 
ments preceded and followed aggressive actions. 

In a letter to the French Ambassador in London, Napoleon 
had declared that “the desired to inaugurate a new era of 
peace and to live on the best terms with all my neighbours and 
especially with England....In Heaven’s name let the 
eminent men who are placed at the head of the English 
Government lay aside petty jealousies and unjust mistrusts’’. 
These sentiments were voiced a few months after the French 
Emperor had invaded north Italy, eleven days after he had 
declared his army to be on a peace footing. 

There was tension throughout Europe, and the British 
Government had appointed a commission to investigate the 
state of the nation’s defences. This body made recommenda- 
tions for the construction of defence works for the Royal dock- 
yards and for the creation of a central arsenal. This last 
proposal was in order to replace Woolwich, whose proximity 
to the capital and vulnerability to attack from an invader 
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coming up the Thames was causing the defence authorities 
concern ninety years ago. It was not until World War II that 
this defect in the national defences was finally remedied. 

The proposed works were estimated to cost £12,000,000, 
and the Government asked for £2,000,000 on account. How 
this request was debated is shown below. Visitors to the Isle 
of Wight cannot fail to notice the stone forts which stand like 
mushroom stalks in the waters of Spithead. Looking back to 
the mainland, the heights of Portsdown hills are crowned with 
brick fortifications. These works are the memorial to the 
debate we shall now describe. The forts at Spithead were 
never used for their original purpose of repelling a French 
attempt to seize Portsmouth, but in World War I they formed 
useful links in the anti-submarine defences of Portsmouth, and 
it would have astonished the House of Commons of 1860 
could they have foreseen that they were debating the erection 
of stone forts which were to be the anti-aircraft defences of 
great utility in World War II—as the present writer had good 
reason to appreciate. 

The debate was opened by the Prime Minister, Viscount 
Palmerston, who said: 

“After the conclusion of the great war which ended in 

1815 ... as far as maritime power went we were then free 

from alarm of attack from any quarter whatsoever. The 

nations of Europe, moreover, had exhausted their re- 

sources, and were greatly depressed in mind and spirit by 
the events of the war. There was hardly a country in 
Europe, from the Tagus to Moscow, which had not by 
turns been swept over by the tide of war and conquest, 
except this fortunate country, and, I may add Sweden.... 
For many years, therefore, after the conclusion of peace, 
in 1815, those who were responsible for the conduct of 
affairs in this country were content to rest upon the glories 
we had gained. ... They thought it unnecessary to call 
upon the people of this country for any great exertions with 
a view to prospective dangers, which there was no reason- 
able ground for expecting.... For many years we acted 
as we had done during the war with respect to the defences 
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of our dockyards . . . and as long as the movement of ships 
depended on the wind and on the chances of weather the 
calculation was a just one. ... We had then a very large 
fleet. No longer ago than 1848 I believe we had eighty sail 
of the line. . . . The same difficulties which interposed in 
1804-5 to prevent a large army drawn up on the opposite 
coast of the Channel from crossing over to this country, 
continued to exist, and therefore successive Governments 
were justified in abstaining from any great effort for the 
purpose of artificial protection of our dockyards.... 
The adoption of steam as a motive power afloat totally 
altered the character of naval warfare, and deprived us of 
much of the advantages of our insular position. .. . As I 
remember Sir Robert Peel stating, steam had bridged the 
Channel, and, for the purposes of aggression, had almost 
made this country cease to be an island. . . . [When I came 
into office] I found that one department acted without the 
knowledge of another, each independently. ...At one 
time Portsmouth harbour had no defence, save a saluting 
battery of comparatively small guns...and Sheerness 
had only one gun that was serviceable. I have heard... 
that soon after 1844 two French steamers came into Sheer- 
ness for the ostensible purpose of coaling, and the com- 
mander having sent on shore to know whether a salute 
would be returned, was informed that, as there was only 
one gun that was serviceable, they must excuse the lapse 
of some little interval between each fire.... As to the 
necessity of these works, I think it is impossible for any man 
to cast his eyes over the face of Europe, and to see and to 
hear what is passing without being convinced that the 
future is not free from danger. It is difficult to say where 
the storm may burst; but the horizon is charged with 
clouds which betoken the possibility of a tempest . . . I am 
speaking of our immediate neighbours across the Channel, 
and there is no use in disguising it. . . . We have, it is true, 
recently concluded a commercial arrangement with France 
[A laugh]. ... These are not arrangements without great 
value ....A great nation, which has not hitherto been 
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much addicted to commerce, whose mind, whose feelings 
and whose glories have chiefly had relation to warlike 
operations—such a nation cannot be expected on a sudden 
to become entirely free from its former habits. . . . We see 
in France an army of 600 and odd thousand men, of whom 
400 and odd thousand are actually under arms. . . . That 
army is far greater than France requires for the purpose of 
defence. . . . We know that the utmost exertions have been 
made, and still are making, to create a navy very nearly 
equal to our own—a navy which cannot be required for 
purposes of defence for France. ... 

And, Sir, Russia is not inactive now. During the whole 
of the last winter the most energetic means were taken still 
further to strengthen those works [forts]. Two thousand 
carts were employed all the winter in conveying across the 
ice immense masses of stone, in cases twenty-four feet 
square ...so that when the thaw came they might sink 
and render the barrier in front of the Cronstadt still 
stronger. ... 

The destinies of nations are in the hands of a higher 
Power, but it is the duty of man to do all that he reasonably 
can to deserve the support of that Protecting Power. 
When these works are finished we may say— 

“Be gracious, Heaven! 
“For now laborious man has done his part.” 


x x x * * 


The main attack against the proposed expenditure was 
launched by Mr. John Bright and Mr. W. S. Lindsay. The 
latter expressed his arguments in an amendment which read: 
“That, as the main defence of Great Britain depends on an 
efficient Navy, it is not now expedient to enter into a large 
expenditure on permanent Land Fortifications.” He ended 
his speech with a warning that in our attempt to invest giant 
sums in military fortifications and weapons, we might jeopar- 
dize our economic stability—an argument frequently heard 
from both sides of the House of Commons in recent years and 
one of the great problems confronting the planners engaged 
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in allocating defence expenditure amongst the nations of the 
Atlantic Pact. 

“England is now bidding against France, Germany, 
and the United States, for the markets of the world. The 
difference in the cost of production in this country, as 
compared with that in other countries, is yearly becoming 
less. Wages have been steadily on the rise, not merely from 
increased demand, but because of the rise in the price of 
necessaries and the increased taxation. If taxation is 
pushed still further, the difference in the cost of production 
will be still more diminished, and if our artisans and manu- 
facturers are unable to compete with those of the United 
States in distant countries, orders will cease to come here.” 
Mr. Lindsay suggested that we should consider using 

political warfare methods against the French. “If there is any 
intention to invade England, should we not attempt to 
revolutionize France and thus give the Emperor work enough 
at home?” 

Mr. Bright launched an attack which occupies more than 
twenty-seven columns of Hansard. After declaring that the 
final bill would come to nearer £24,000,000, he poured scorn 
on the findings of the commission and splashed his speech 
with quotations from the various schemes for the defence of 
the country which were being advanced from all quarters. 
There was the plan to fortify London by surrounding it with 
a line of forts “each armed with, say, forty guns, and with, 
say, 500 men extending in a circumference through Hammer- 
smith, Wormwood Scrubbs, Willesden Green, Hampstead, 
Highgate, Tottenham, River Lee till its junction with the 
Thames, Deptford, Lewisham, Sydenham, Upper Norwood, 
Streatham and Wandsworth.”! There was another plan “to 
render invasion impossible by placing permanently along the 
open beaches, at the mouths of rivers . . . in front of all our 
sea-coast towns, and wherever insult may be given... long 
32-pounder guns—at a distance of thirty yards apart. 
each gun to be manned by one captain and 10 men... paid 

1 Much was heard during the debate about the ring of fortifications 
round Paris. 
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volunteers.” As for the labours of the commission, he had 
“never read anything of an official character so incoherent, 
illogical, and absurd.” ... “They talk of a sudden naval 
combination against the country.” This was nonsense. 
Developing his attack on the report, Mr. Bright drew 
attention to some questions they had asked Lord Overstone— 
“believed to be a man of prodigious wealth, and I fear he is 
like many men who, having got rich, as they got older became 
extremely timid.... They say: ‘We ask your Lordship’s 
views.’ If Lord Overstone had not been a Lord and a 
millionaire, it is quite clear they would never have asked his 
opinion at all. ... The fact of a man being a Lord, and of 
being a millionaire, makes him no authority upon the great 
question of national defences.” They had asked his Lordship 
what would be the immediate effects upon the commercial 
and monetary affairs of the country that would follow the 
landing of an invading army. Would such a state of affairs 
be compatible with a continuance of the ordinary operations 
of the Stock Exchange? Mr. Bright interrupted himself to 
remark: “I take it the Bears would have the best of it.” 
“‘Now-what is the answer of Lord Overstone? He says 
it with a simplicity that is absolutely charming—he says, 
‘Money would be withdrawn from the savings banks. . . . 
It is useless to discuss what will occur, or what can be done 
after London has fallen into the hands of an invading foe’.”” 
Mr. Bright then dealt with the argument of the Govern- 
ment to the effect that the Duke of Wellington had written a 
letter in 1847 deploring the lack of artificial fortifications. 
“If the Duke had been twenty years younger he would never 
have written[it] . .. He had become nervous and irritable.” 
Mr. Bright continued: “He fancied the country was 
—_ into great perils at the time of the Great Exhibi- 
tion....He had a vision of Frenchmen—refugees, I 
suppose; he thought that everybody who was discontented 
upon the Continent would come here, not to see the 
Exhibition but for the purpose of dethroning the Queen, 
turning the House of Lords into the Thames and over- 
turning everything. ... And what did the Duke, under 
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such circumstances, advise? Why, that as many troops as 
could be got there should be drawn round London... 


30,000 were collected . . . that is a fact. I am not bound, 
and I will not be bound, to take the opinion of the Duke 
of Wellington.” 


Mr. Bright then attacked the Government’s allegations 
that France was a menace and pointed out that: “In 1853 the 
Government broke with Russia, and dissolved an alliance of 
long duration. .. . In 1854 war was declared against Russia 
in alliance with France. I recollect .... the Government at 
that time telling us what wonderful harmony existed.” 

Mr. Bright concluded with a violent attack on the ex- 
penses of the whole business and the impossibility of the nation 
with a population of some 30,000,000 supporting a load of 
Government expenditure amounting to £73,000,000. It had 
been said in Queen Elizabeth’s time “that England would 
never be undone except by a Parliament,” and that was now 
the real menace. Why, the U.S.A., with 32,000,000 in- 
habitants in thirty-three states, only spent £12,000,000 on its 
Government. This “enormous, incredible and ruinous 
sum” extracted in pursuit of an “insane and wicked policy” 
would lead to ‘“‘an exiled Royal Family ...an overthrown 
aristocracy ...a period of recurring revolution”. 

There was a breezy interlude in the debate when Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier sailed into action with a demand, first, 
that the authors of the report be “brought to trial for high 
treason, seeing that they had pointed out to the Emperor of 
the French all the possible places at which he might land an 
army”, and secondly, that were the Government but to 
increase the fleet, “they need not ask for this money for 
fortifications”’. 

Mr. Bernal Osborne quoted the remarks of Major- 
General Williams, who said: “I emphatically declare that 
this is not a country for fortresses; we want, not brick and 
mortar, but brain and muscle.” 

Mr. Edward Horsman, supporting the Government, 
introduced a new note into the debate and one which strikes 
a very modern note today. 
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“Nothing so much surprises foreigners and those who 
reside in our colonial possessions as the careless, indifferent 
and reckless way in which we exist as to our security... . 
We seem to forget that there are great moral as well as 
material considerations involved in our security. We talk 
of the safety of England, but they ask whether the safety 
of England has a mere local significance? They say that 
the safety of England, in the estimation of every reflecting 
person in Europe, is the preservation of all that is valuable 
to the peace and progress of mankind. ... They know 
that if England should vanish out of existence the whole of 
the Continent of Europe would probably pass under the 
dominion of despotism. Our greatness does not consist 
merely in our wealth, our commerce, our institutions, or 
our military renown, but in those tributary elements that 
constitute a gigantic moral force, of which freedom is the 
animating principle and peace the holy mission. There is 
not a friend to freedom of thought who does not turn to 
England as its supporter. There is not a friend to peace 
who does not bless England for the power she wields and 
the example she sets. Every man who is the friend of his 
species, looks upon England as the great depository of 
political truth, her safety as their pride, and the peril of 
England as their despair. With such considerations while 
I value the safety of England as regards the security of our 
coasts, I value it also for the responsibilities and duties 
imposed upon us in our relations to humanity at large.” 


* * x x * 


With the above words I must leave the House of Commons 
of 1860, a prey to anxieties not dissimilar to those to be 
experienced by their successors of 1952. Let us hope that the 
storm clouds of today will emulate the example of those of 
1860 and disappear harmlessly from the international horizon. 
This summary of a debate has been printed as a practical 
illustration of the fact that there is hardly a subject of topical 
interest today which our forefathers have not debated some- 
where in the 1,200 volumes of Hansard. 
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by R. Percevat, H. G. Nicuotas, J. F. S. Ross, HAROLD 
ZinK, Marjorie Bremner, J. E. Hopcetts, PETER 
CAMPBELL, Max Be torr, D. W. S. LippERDALE, M. 
Puitirs Price, M.P., P. G. Mavaranxar, E. J. O. 
GARDINER, and CHARLEs W. SHULL. 


The House of Commons at Work. By Eric Taylor. Pelican 
Books. 2s. 


Dr. Taylor’s object in writing this book, as he tells us him- 
self, is to produce “an account of the procedure of the House 
of Commons... intelligible to the educated reader . . . readable 
. .. completely accurate in all its details”. In this he does 
not altogether succeed. 

The book is not completely intelligible, because Dr. Taylor 
supposes that the procedure of the Commons ‘“‘is based upon 
firmly held theoretical postulates”, and is, by and large, built 
up logically upon them. Of course, this is quite untrue; 
Commons’ procedure has merely grown up higgledy-piggledy 
to fit the needs of various governments, persons and parties. 
And very sensible too. But any attempt at a logical analysis 
of procedure on amendments or finance, for example, is 
bound to be unintelligible—and almost unendurably dull—to 
the normal reader. The only sane way to explain these things, 
surely, is to show how and why, and in what particular 
historical circumstances, each of them arose. Such explana- 
tions would be enormously lengthy, it is true; but at least the 
reader would understand. 

Such historical glimpses as Dr. Taylor does give us are not 
very satisfying, somehow; he says for instance that afternoon 
sittings began in the eighteenth century—the House having 
previously sat in the mornings—because M.P.s were not then 
professional politicians, and had to earn their livings in the 
mornings. The Elizabethans sat from eight a.m. till noon: 
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when did they earn their livings ? Is it not much more likely that 
it was the hangover so prevalent in the eighteenth-century Com- 
mons that prevented the House from sitting in the mornings? 

Is Dr. Taylor’s book “readable”? Yes, in the sense that it 
can be read at a sitting, and that the reader will know, at 
the end of that sitting, pretty well how the Commons go to 
work. But certain passages are, as I have said above, almost 
impossibly dull; and there are a number of curious flaws in 
Dr. Taylor’s English which jarred at least one reader very 
badly. Phrases like “‘the sine qua non about these urgency 


motions is . . .”, “allow Ministers a peg on which to hang a 
statement ...”’, “when everyone is ripe for bed. . .”’, “‘it is not 
infrequent to claim a count on Friday” and “‘this . . . aggre- 


gates several days in the course of a Session . . .”—such expres- 
sions should not, I think, be proffered to the educated reader. 

Finally, accuracy. Dr. Taylor is a Clerk in the House of 
Commons; and I fully agree with him that it is to be expected 
that any work by a Clerk shall be “completely accurate in all 
its details”. Yet Dr. Taylor calls. the House of Commons a 
“sovereign assembly’, which it is not; he says the “Lords’ 
copy” of a Commons Bill is bound with red ribbon, when in 
fact Commons Bills are bound in green, Lords in red; he 
speaks of a new Parliament being elected; he refers to a Private 
Member’s Bill as a Private Bill; he says there is no law requir- 
ing annual Parliaments (there are at least two) ; he says “Local, 
Private and Personal Bills” is a more accurate description than 
“*Private Bill” (this at certain times has been the title of volumes 
of Acts: the phrase is certainly not a reasonable one to use of 
Private Bills at the present day). And it is not true to say that 
the giving of the Royal Assent by Commission dates from 
Plantagenet times; it was first done when Henry VIII passed 
a Bill attainting Catherine Howard for adultery. 

These are, perhaps, small things to seize upon. But Dr. 
Taylor judges others harshly—he speaks of the “jejune 
ebullience of the ordinary handbook [on Parliament] ... so 
often grossly inaccurate, scandalously partisan, and . . . almost 
unreadable.” By his own standard he must himself be judged. 

R. PERCEVAL. 
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British Election Studies, 1950. By James K. Pollock and 
others. Ann Arbor, Michigan: The George Wahr 
Publishing Co. $2.50. 


This volume is the product of the enterprise of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan which sent three members of its faculty 
to Britain to observe the General Election of 1950. Professor 
Pollock, long known for his interest in British political 
organization, Professor Laing, a student of modern British 
history, and Professor Eldersveld, a social statistician, have 
collaborated here with Mr. Scammon of Washington, D.C., 
and Professor Jenkin of the University of California at Los 
Angeles in a series of essays on various aspects of the election. 
Topics covered in this stimulating and suggestive volume 
include party propaganda, the predictions of the public 
opinion polls, the urban vote, the business vote, the Com- 
munist vote, the Liberal vote, and the concept of “barometer 
areas”. 

Although fortified by some first-hand observation of the 
campaign, these papers are not primarily eye-witness studies. 
They are based rather on the analysis of electoral statistics and 
published material. Occasionally this lends an air of un- 
reality to their inquiries—as in the case of Professor Eldersveld’s 
attempt to establish a correlation between the weight of Con- 
servative electioneering literature and the size of the Con- 
servative vote, or Professor Jenkin’s demonstration that the 
constituency reports in the national press are frequently 
uninformative. To lay too much stress on this, however, 
would be misleading as well as ungrateful. The vigorous 
analysis of electoral statistics is still a neglected branch of 
political studies in Britain and the careful investigations 
presented here are welcome both in themselves and as 
demonstrations of possible future lines of enquiry. Moreover, 
even if there are incidental assessments which are debatable, 
the arguments rest in the main on a foundation of shrewd, 
sensible and informed political judgments—judgments often 
doubly valuable for coming from detached observers with no 


axe to grind. H. G. Nicuo as. 
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University Representation. By T. Lloyd Humberstone. 
Hutchinson. tos. 6d. 


Current controversy makes the appearance of this short 
book very timely, and study of its pages should remove a good 
deal of misapprehension and prejudice. It is all the more 
regrettable that its preparation and proof-reading show so 
many signs of carelessness. This is the less excusable in that 
it is some four years since most of the first part appeared in 
the pages of Parliamentary Affairs—though that fact is not 
mentioned. 


In this first part—some 60 pages—Mr. Humberstone gives 
an interesting, if rather rambling, historical and general out- 
line of his subject. It is perhaps significant that his first three 
lines contain two errors. It is not parliament but England 
that is, in John Bright’s phrase, “‘the mother of Parliaments” ; 
and 1945 marked the 650th, not the 550th, anniversary of the 
Model Parliament. In the same paragraph the myth of “three 
estates” in parliament is revived, while later the dubious 
allegation that the Tudors “packed” the House of Commons 
is reasserted. The choice of dates for the statistical table on 
page 48 is unfortunate, and the table contains a blunder, the 
Members for the four combined Scottish universities being 
attributed to Glasgow and Aberdeen. 


The second part of the book, by Ian Grimble, is a “‘bio- 
graphical index” of university M.P.s from 1603 to 1950. 
This is very interesting, and rebuts much of the derogatory 
nonsense talked about these Members. A better arrangement, 
however, would have been a chronological record of names 
and dates, with a separate alphabetical ““Who’s Who”. There 
is also considerable room for improvement in detail. To 
describe Spencer Walpole as a “Statesman”, while Sir John 
Gorst is written off as a mere “Politician” seems slightly 
humorous; and T. Edmund Harvey is hardly recognizable as 
“Thomas Harvey”. WNotitia Parliamentaria is not amongst the 
sources consulted, and it is interesting to notice that Browne 
Willis does not give Francis Bacon as sitting for Cambridge 
University but for St. Albans first and then for Ipswich. 
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According to Willis, the university Members at that time 
were Henry Mountlow and Barnaby Gouche. Notes on 
doubtful points would have added to the already high value 
of Mr. Grimble’s work. 

A statistical appendix relating to the 1945 election gives 
unofficial figures (some incorrect), though official figures have 
been available since 1946. Moreover, where the single 
transferable vote was used, the figures given are incomplete 
and misleading. Further, with the S.T.V., members are 
elected by “quotas”, not by “majorities”; and the figures 
given as “‘majorities” are worthless. 

But, defects notwithstanding, the book can be recom- 
mended as both interesting and useful. J. F. S. Ross. 


The Government of Prince Edward Island. By Frank 
MacKinnon. Toronto University Press. (London: 
Cumberlege) 37s. 6d. (Canadian Government Series). 


Dr. MacKinnon’s contribution to the Canadian Govern- 
ment Series is a worthy addition to the four volumes which 
have already been published. This book occupies an especially 
important place in the Series because it is the first really 
comprehensive study we possess of the government of a 
Canadian province. Since the editor of the Series, Professor 
MacGregor Dawson, has planned similar studies of the other 
provinces, Dr. MacKinnon’s work may well serve as a model. 

One might be inclined to think that the value of this book 
would inevitably be limited by the Lilliputian size of its 
subject: Prince Edward Island has, after all, a population 
and a budget somewhat smaller than those of an average 
Canadian city. But it appears, on the contrary, that the 
Island Province has an array of political institutions as 
elaborate as its larger sister provinces. Indeed, the cramped 
quarters of the Island have given provincial politics a personal 
and intimate note that could probably only be duplicated in a 
Greek city-state. The first third of Dr. MacKinnon’s book, 
dealing with the colonial period, presents an interesting and 
ample documentation of this theme. 
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While the Island has been generously endowed with the 
whole elaborate apparatus of British parliamentary institu- 
tions, the small size and relative isolation of the province have 
naturally affected the operations of these institutions. For 
example, the history of the relations between Lieutenant- 
Governor and Cabinet reveals many instances of the use of 
the personal prerogatives of the representative of the Crown. 
Executive-legislative relations have also been affected by the 
small scale of operation: in a legislature numbering only thirty, 
the cabinet absorbs about one-third of the members! More- 
over, the tendency of the electoral system to accentuate the 
support of the majority party in the House frequently creates 
a situation where one party controls all but one or two seats. 
Meetings of the legislature then become little more than a 
party caucus with the Speaker in the chair. With a tiny civil 
service of about three hundred officials, cabinet ministers really 
run their own departments. As the author points out, all of 
these factors establish “intimate and informal relations” 
between legislature, executive and administrative officials 
which probably have no parallel elsewhere. Functions, which 
in other provinces are performed by agencies of local govern- 
ment, in Prince Edward Island are undertaken, for the most 
part, by the province itself. As a consequence, the raucous 
note of parish pump politics inevitably intrudes upon the 
affairs of the legislature and cabinet. Amongst the many other 
curiosities of parliamentary government mentioned by 
Dr. MacKinnon perhaps the most astonishing is the presence 
of a cabinet secretariat—the office having emerged in the 
eighteenth century! 

Finally, it is interesting to note how the relations of the 
Island Province with the federal government reveal a growing 
state of dependency: two-thirds of the province’s revenue is 
now provided by the federal government and, of course, 
federal positions in the province, such as judgeships and 
senatorships, are tempting plums in a small and far from rich 
political pudding. Under the circumstances, the traditional 
independent attitude of the Islanders—which once prompted 
D’Arcy McGee to threaten to “‘send down a little tug-boat 
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and draw you up into one of our lakes’’—is very difficult to 
maintain. J. E. Hopcetts. 


Modern Constitutions. By K. C. Wheare. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 6s. (Home University Library) 


A subject as extensive and complex as constitutions of the 
modern world would be a severe test of the competence of any 
writer—indeed one might well wonder how any worthwhile 
consideration could be given in a little volume of approxi- 
mately two hundred pages. But Professor Wheare presents a 
study which should be of distinct worth both to the layman 
who wants to know something about modern governments 
and the scholar in political science who starts out with a 
substantial foundation. This seemingly impossible achieve- 
ment results from the excellent organization, unusual lucidity, 
and breadth of view on the one hand, and the incisive inter- 
pretations, ability to present numerous pertinent details along 
with generalizations in a limited space, and impressive 
familiarity with the contents of constitutions beginning with 
that framed in the United States in 1787 down to and in- 
cluding the Indian constitution of 1950 on the other. 

Starting out with a discussion of what a constitution is, 
Professor Wheare proceeds to a consideration of how consti- 
tutions may be classified, what a constitution should contain, 
and what authority a constitution can claim. He then presents 
a particularly illuminating analysis of how constitutions change 
as a result of primary forces, formal amendment, judicial 
interpretation, and usage and convention. He concludes with 
a provocative chapter which canvasses the prospects for 
constitutional government. A select bibliography lists a 
number of other books which may be useful to those who 
desire to explore further. 

The space permitted for this review does not permit even 
moderate sampling of the contents, but a single example 
taken from the final chapter may illustrate the penetrating 
character of the discussion as well as its timeliness: “Is it 
compatible with constitutional government to suppress those 
who work against it? People differ in their answers to this 
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question. Some say that constitutional government means 
liberty to criticize the form of government and to organize 
opposition to it, and that to deny this right even to those whose 
avowed purpose is to do away with constitutional government 
is itself a suspension or restriction of constitutional govern- 
ment. Yet it may be doubted whether this argument is 
sound. ... It may well be that in certain circumstances the 
best way to defeat the opponents of constitutional government 
or to restrict their activities is to leave them free to express 
their opposition. That is a matter of practical politics, and it 
involves questions requiring a most delicate judgment and 
most tactful handling. Yet it must always be maintained that 
the object before the supporters of constitutional government 
is to defeat its opponents and it may be that their freedom 
must be surrendered, if constitutional government is to 
survive.” 

The present volume maintains the excellent reputation of 
the Home University Library in the field of political science 
resulting from the earlier contributions of Sir Ernest Barker, 
Sir Courtenay Ilbert and others. HAROLD ZINK. 
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Congress: Corruption and Compromise. By H. H. 
Wilson. New York: Rinehart. $3.50. 


In 1942 Senator “Happy” Chandler, a strong pro- 
Roosevelt Administration Democrat from Kentucky, acquired 
a swimming pool with a blue-tiled top and elevated sun-decks 
at both ends. This delightful new toy came to him as a gift 
from a war contractor. Since Senator Chandler had already 
received a gift “‘cabin” built by State employees and friends, 
it seems likely that he was surprised at all the fuss that resulted 
from his pool. It is, after all, very hot in Kentucky in the 
summer, and Chandler might well have put forward the plea 
that he needed the type of relaxation provided by the pool in 
order to make him a more effective—and even happier— 
legislator. In the event, he did not. The matter was 
investigated by a Senate Committee which found that the 
Senator had not interceded with anyone to get new or more 
favourable contracts for the contractor. The investigation 
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was therefore closed. Politically, however, acceptance of the 
gift appears to have been tactless if no more. Though Chandler 
was re-elected in 1942, it was suggested to him that he could 
go no further in politics—not, for example, to the vice- 
presidency, which he is said to have been eyeing with interest 
—and which had even been said to have eyed him back. He 
did not serve out his six-year term, but resigned after four 
years to become major league baseball commissioner at a far 
higher salary. 

This diverting episode is one of a number quoted by 
Mr. Wilson in support of his thesis that Senators and Congress- 
men are insufficiently jealous of their honour and do not them- 
selves exercise the discipline necessary to uphold their respect- 
ive bodies in the eyes of the public. Some of the other instances 
he quotes, though familiar to many Americans, should make 
absorbing reading for Britons. There is the case of Repre- 
sentative James Michael Curley of Boston, who was indicted 
in 1943 on the charge of using the U.S. mails illegally. In 1944, 
after the charges were made public, Curley ran for the House 
again and was elected by a larger total than in 1942. Spurred 
on by this success, he went on to run for Mayor of Boston in 
1945 and to win election by a huge majority. In spite of this 
evidence of public faith, the Federal Government ungraciously 
persisted in prosecuting Curley, who was convicted and 
sentenced to prison. The piquancy of having a mayor who 
was in jail provoked a local wit to remark that “we decided 
he could serve both terms at once.” 

Then there are the involved affairs of Andrew Jackson 
May (formerly Chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee) which included hotel bills and champagne parties; 
there is the unedifying record of the late Senator from 
Mississippi, Theodore Bilbo; and there are others. 

Mr. Wilson declares that in retailing all this information, 
he is not muckraking—or that, if he is, it is incidental to his 
main purpose. His description of a number of episodes in 
British public life which involved suggested corruption leads 
him to the conclusion that these occur much less often in 
Britain than in America, and that both Parliament and the 
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public in Britain are unwilling to tolerate dubious conduct by 
public men. After analyzing the reasons for the differences in 
political standards in the two countries (with more attention 
to the United States), he offers some suggestions for improving 
political behaviour in America. 

With parts of Mr. Wilson’s analysis it would be difficult to 
quarrel, though many of his comments are neither profound 
nor original. He duly lists the factors noted by most political 
writers on America—the temptations offered by a lush conti- 
nent and lax law-enforcement, the lack of social cohesion 
(as contrasted with Britain), the American habit of viewing 
government as an enemy, the problems created by sectionalism 
and by racial and religious minorities. But the real villain 
of the piece is the ‘“‘atomistic, splintering, asocial philosophy 
we call individualism in America.” From his remarks about 
the “‘amorality of the businessman” and the dominance of 
commercial and materialist standards in the United States, it 
seems evident that Mr. Wilson has been strongly influenced 
by the late Harold J. Laski. 

If some of Mr. Wilson’s analysis of causes of American 
political corruption is superficial, his suggestions for reform 
are more so. Indeed, his political recommendations seem more 
in the nature of long-term goals than concrete suggestions for 
immediate action—even though he calls them “strategy for 
democracy’’. 

He suggests, for example, that “‘the function of the chair- 
man (of Congressional committees) should be to represent the 
interests of Congress rather than to serve merely as a party 
agent.” True, but how to reach this admirable condition? 

Again, “To achieve such a system, we must develop 
certain goals which have nothing to do with providing an 
opportunity for men to acquire wealth and power for their 
individual ends.” Perhaps. But how? 

Political parties must be changed out of all recognition. 
They must acquire firm programmes to which individual 
Senators and Congressmen are pledged and which they would 
support in Washington. Strong party discipline must be 
instituted in Congress itself. “‘In addition to these measures, 
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it would probably be necessary to modify the electoral 
machinery to avoid the calamity of an executive and a legisla- 
ture divided on party lines. . . . Similarly, lines of communica- 
tion would have to be perfected between Cabinet and 
Congress, in order to ensure the closest possible cooperation 
between the administrative and law-making functions.” One 
is tempted to inquire with awe, “Is that all?’ (Incidentally, 
the methods by which these airily-described improvements are 
to be made are not revealed.) 

No one would deny that the American political system and 
American standards of political behaviour leave much to be 
desired. Some attempts have already been made—for 
example, the La Follette-Monroney Congressional Reorganiza- 
tion Act and the law requiring lobbyists to register. But 
Mr. Wilson has no patience with such piece-meal reform. He 
would blueprint an entire new system—very similar, 
incidentally, to the British in many ways—and leave others to 
work out such simple things as how this is to be achieved. To 
improve a political system by patiently working on relatively 
small, useful changes is less dramatic than describing the ideal 
state Mr. Wilson seems to desire. But it is a much more 
practical way of handling political affairs. 

Maryjoriz BREMNER. 


The Fourth Republic of France: Constitution and 
Political Parties. By O. R. Taylor. Royal Institute of 
International Affairs. 15s. 


The aim of this book is “to provide . . . a simple, concise 
description of the origin and nature of the present constitution 
of France and with a guide to post-war French politics”. The 
analysis of a legal text and the charting of the tortuous history 
of political parties are two rather different jobs, and so it is 
that the bulk of this book falls into two separate and not very 
well-connected studies. 

After a brief description of the legal and political connec- 
tions between the institutions of the Fourth Republic and 
those of the Third, the author proceeds to an account of the 
present Constitution so summary as to be little more than an 
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English paraphrase of its text. This would have been very 
useful four years ago. To-day it seems a pity that the author 
did not decide to treat the subject more fully. 

The second (and longer) main section of the book contains 
an account of the political parties in the Fourth Republic, their 
origins, fortunes and policies, and a history, skilfully con- 
densed, of the successive governments from 1945 to the be- 
ginning of 1951. There is a summary of the electoral law 
under which the general elections of 1951 were held, but the 
results of those elections were known too late for account to be 
taken of them in the book. Mr. Taylor makes clear the 
political causes of the difficulties experienced since 1946 in 
keeping any French Government together for long, difficulties 
which seem only to have been surmounted from time to time 
through the energy and personality of individual Prime 
Ministers. He rightly stresses, however, the remarkable degree 
of continuity in the personnel of succeeding Governments. 

One technical criticism ought to be made. It is surely a 
mistake to make a point of translating every French parlia- 
mentary term, not by the literal English equivalent when one 
is available, but by the name of some English institution which 
may appear to correspond to the French, but is often far from 
equivalent to it. The term “the Bureau” (of the Assembly), 
for instance, is well established in English; to translate it by 
“House Committee” is meaningless in English and mis- 
leading in American. While to refer to the President (of each 
French Chamber) as “the Speaker”’ is to call up a host of 
associations which—perhaps unfortunately—have no part in 
French parliamentary traditions. |D. W.S. LippERDALE. 


Europe Between Democracy and Anarchy. By F. A. 
Hermens. University of Notre Dame Press. $4. 


Professor Hermens considers that the democracies of 
Europe need strong governments if they are to deal effectively 
with their problems and thus vindicate the principles of 
democracy itself, challenged by the authoritarians of the 
extreme Left and Right. A strong Government requires a 
strong, cohesive majority in Parliament. Such a majority 
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requires a majority electoral system, such as the British, and 
the free exercise by the Executive of the right to dissolve the 
Legislature when the two are in conflict. The electorate will 
then decide between the two, and by means of the electoral 
system they will give a clear verdict. Yet since the first world 
war most of the European democracies have adopted various 
forms of proportional representation, which have conduced 
to weak government, cabinet instability, bureaucratic parties, 
the multiplication of factions, and the encouragement of 
extremists. 

This is the theme of a detailed examination of the results 
of the electoral systems used in Britain, Ireland, the conti- 
nental democracies, Turkey, Israel, India, and Japan. It is 
unfortunate that Professor Hermens does not deal also with the 
few remaining parliamentary democracies (the alternative | 
vote in Australia especially deserves examination in a book 
of this kind), and that the discussion of the various problems 
is scattered throughout the text. Yet the book will be 
particularly valuable because, besides giving useful electoral 
statistics and information (occasionally rather inadequate) 
about the differing degrees of cabinet stability under various 
electoral systems, it describes also the controversies over 
electoral reform in many countries. 

Professor Hermens’ enthusiasm for strong Governments 
and majority electoral systems has, I think, caused him to 
overstate his case. He assumes too readily that Governments 
with large and secure majorities will be strong in other ways 
also, but British experience in the 1930s suggests that this may 
not always be so; indeed, Professor Hermens is much too 
lavish in his praise of the British political system. Moreover, 
as he himself admits, the majority system does not always 
work satisfactorily, even when there are only two major 
parties, as the British have learned in 1950 and 1951. A 
majority system may give power not merely to a party with 
only a plurality of votes, but even to one with fewer votes than 
its chief opponent, as happened in South Africa in 1948 and 
in Britain in 1951. Yet perhaps these last two weaknesses 
should be discounted as the occasional failures of an institution 
E 
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which usually succeeds, especially as majority systems can be 
devised to guard against such dangers. 

For it must not be forgotten that there are several kinds of 
majority systems, and that the present British variety may not 
be suited to all conditions. In certain countries better results 
may be obtained by using multi-member constituencies, 
especially in less populous countries where it is desirable not 
to make the legislature too small, lest the individual member 
should have too much influence, and yet where a numerous 
legislature elected by the British system would require many 
small constituencies in which corruption would be more useful 
and practicable than in large ones. In countries where a 
majority system had no chance of acceptance, there might be a 
chance for a hybrid system, such as the compromises between 
P.R. and the majority principle adopted in Schleswig- 
Holstein and, in 1951, in France for the parliamentary 
elections and in Italy for the local government elections in the 
larger communes. These compromises are less satisfactory 
than a true majority system because they favour the survival 
of a multi-party system, although they promote the formation 
of alliances between the parties. 

Professor Hermens is, perhaps, insufficiently discriminating 
in his criticisms of P.R., some of the defects of which are shared 
by the majority system also because they are inseparable from 
all free party politics, while others are not shared by all P.R. 
systems. On the other hand, those defenders of the Single 
Transferable Vote who claim that it will not promote the 
multiplication of parties seem to be in error, for if the 
constituencies are large enough for the system to remove 
substantial inequalities between the values of the votes cast 
for the different parties, they will be large enough to give 
representation to minor factions also. 

Although Professor Hermens’ analysis is less subtle and 
discriminating than M. Duverger’s in the recent L’Influence 
des Systémes Electoraux sur la Vie Politique, his book will be of 
great value as a sustained and well-supported attack on P.R. 
and as a comprehensive source of information on the results of 
different electoral systems. PeTeR CAMPBELL. 
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The Background of European Government. Edited by 
Norman L. Hill, Harold W. Stoke, and Carl J. 
Schneider. Third edition. New York: Rinehart. $2. 

On p. 342 of this book we learn that “‘Stalin’s Private 
Secretariat is headed by Poskrebyshev, much disliked and 
commonly referred to as “The Fattened Louse’. He is small, 
bald and fat, and always sits in Stalin’s ante-room”. No 
authority is given for this interesting contribution to know- 
ledge, which is a pity since, to the present reviewer at least, it 
has the charm of novelty. This cannot be said of the rest of the 
volume, which consists of a series of extracts from documents 
and secondary materials, designed to assist the student in 
studying the theory and practice of government and 
administration, primarily in Great Britain and the Soviet 
Union, although there are shorter sections on France, 
Germany, and Italy. 

As usual with American books of this kind, much labour 
and ingenuity has gone into the choice of documents and 
“readings”, and no doubt with a good teacher such works 
provide a useful grounding in the subject at a fairly elementary 
level. Nevertheless, pace Bishop Stubbs, it seems that the 
technique of instruction here contemplated has its own dangers. 
Excerpts from documents are not the same thing as the 
documents themselves; and in real life, documents are not 
excerpted. This is even more the case with the “readings”. 
It would be nice to think that the students went on to their 
Dicey, their Amery, their Lenin, as the case may be. But 
student nature being what it is, will they ? 

From the point of view of the student not simply aiming 
at getting through a course, the value of this volume for 
reference purposes is also clearly diminished by the incomplete- 
ness of the documents. But some of them, and still more some 
of the statistics, will be useful; there is, for instance, a complete 
table of French Governments and their duration since 1871. 
And the footnote references to some of the articles from which 
passages are printed could be helpful in directing attention to 
less familiar matters, particularly on the administrative side. 
Max BELorr. 
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Public Administration in Siam. By W. D. Reeve. Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. 8s. 6d. Published in 
Co-operation with the International Secretariat, Institute 
of Pacific Relations. 


Mr. Reeve’s long experience as an adviser to the Siamese 
Government makes him peculiarly qualified to give an account 
of public administration in Siam. His facts are correct and his 
comments upon them are unbiased and in general justified. 
His description of the dishonesty prevailing among State 
officials makes depressing reading, though, as he points out, 
the cost of living has risen so enormously (1,175 in 1948 as 
against a pre-war figure of 100) that the average functionary 
finds it impossible to pay his way on his salary and is obliged 
to have recourse upon occasion to graft. 

Mr. Reeve praises where praise is deserved, but he does not 
refrain from candid criticism when it is called for. He blames 
especially the band of “‘promoters” of the revolution of 1932, 
which led to the establishment of the Constitution, for putting 
so many of their own group and of their friends into civil 
service appointments for which they lacked the requisite know- 
ledge and experience. The reins of government are in the 


hands of these “promoters”, most of whom today are soldiers, . 


and it is not inapposite to remember that Siam is now virtually 
administered by a military autocracy. 

Mr. Reeve goes too far in ascribing the present economic 
prosperity of Siam (apart from the high cost of living) to the 
merits of her administration. It is, rather, due to the happy 
circumstance that her exports have habitually exceeded her 
imports in value, as well as to the fact that she was spared the 
full horrors of war when Japan assumed temporary dominion 
over her. But few will disagree with Mr. Reeve when he says 
that “Siam’s system of public administration has been com- 
pletely modernised and is, in general, well organized and 
reasonably efficient”. Much of the credit for this is due, as 
Mr. Reeve shows, to the employment of foreign advisers, 
whose day is now past. Let us hope that their good work will 
continue to bear fruit in the future. 
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Independent Iraq: A Study in Iraqi Politics since 1932. 
By Majid Khadduri. Oxford University Press, under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
21s. 


In recent years the Arab world has showed signs of in- 
creasing unrest, indicating deep-seated internal pressures. 
The grievances nursed by the treatment of the Arabs in 
Palestine is only one of the causes. Some of these causes are 
hinted at in this timely book, which tells the story of the young 
state of Iraq. For Iraq is, with the possible exception of 
Jordan, the one Arab land where British guidance has been 
most effectively given and least resented. And on reading the 
story one feels that lack of experience in the arts of govern- 
ment after the long years of submergence in the Ottoman 
Empire is probably the main cause of the trouble in the Arab 
world today. 


The book starts to describe the existing machinery of 
administration built up since the end of the mandate. British 
methods of parliamentary government, independent law 
courts, non-interference of the army in politics were all in- 
corporated in the system. But it is one thing to create machinery 
and another to inspire it with the right spirit. And one sees in 
these pages the difficulty of working a system, suitable to an 
advanced state, in one where social conditions are still very 
primitive. Iraq is a country where there is only five per cent. 
literacy, with a large proportion of the population living as 
nomads under feudal chiefs. It is not surprising therefore that 
the history of Iraq from 1932 to 1941 is one long account of 
intrigue of army officers, plots and counter-plots and coups 
d@’état, culminating in the attempt to swing Iraq into the Axis 
camp in the crisis of the World War. 


Fortunately that crisis was overcome, and elements 
friendly to Britain and the U.S.A. have been mainly in power 
in Bagdad since then. But there is always a fear that wise and 
experienced statesmen, like Nuri Said Pasha, who under- 
stands the need of the Western connection, may be over- 
thrown by bazaar riots and professional demagogues. The 
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memory of the fall of Sali Jabr, when he tried to get the Iraq 
Parliament to ratify the Portsmouth Convention, is still green. 

In Chapter 9g there is a useful account of the Iraq constitu- 
tion and the history of the various stages in its growth. The 
following chapter also sets forth the foreign policy of Iraq and 
traces the various political currents that have been flowing 
in Bagdad, the struggle to secure independence, and the 
various influences that have been at work for and against 
British influence in Iraq. The book is worth reading as one 
giving an objective account of the one Arab state which, while 
maintaining a sturdy independence, is least liable to violent 


fits of irrational nationalism. 
M. Puiuips PRIcE. 


New Constitution of India. By B. N. Banerjea. Calcutta: 
A. Mukherjee and Co. Ltd. 6s. 6d. 


January 26th, 1950, saw the dawn of a new and indepen- 
dent era in the East. India was proclaimed a “sovereign 
democratic republic” by the framers of her new constitution, 
which became “‘one of the longest ever devised for an indepen- 
dent country”. It is certainly the largest constitutional 
document ever written, with its 395 articles and 8 schedules 
spread over 250 pages. Perhaps the vast multitude of problems 
facing the new Republic made this inevitable. 

But not only is the Indian Constitution very lengthy; it is 
also very complex. It deals with the entire democratic 
machinery needed to suit the needs and demands of India’s 
teeming millions. For example, the introduction of adult 
franchise in the new constitution has created a task the magni- 
tude and significance of which may easily be underestimated. 
Over 175 million people have become voters, many for the 
first time. Many of these voters are still illiterate. The 
western ideas of “rights”, “representation’’, “parliamentary 
democracy”, etc., are empty words to a poor peasant of 
agriculture-dominated India. It is clear, then, that this is a 
bold and perhaps a risky experiment. Democracy requires a 
highly literate, if not well-educated, electorate. Such an 
electorate is conspicuous by its absence in India of today. 
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Professor Banerjea’s New Constitution of India is a useful 
handbook for one who wants to learn and follow this gigantic 
experiment in political democracy. The 200 pages contain an 
account of the historical background and a description of 
important features of the new Constitution. It is well thought- 
out and informed. The chapter on “Amendment to the 
Constitution” and a supplement of “Essential Electoral 
Information” makes the book up-to-date. The map of India 
and Pakistan at the end of the book, together with some 
statistical tables and a short reading guide, will be especially 
useful to friends from abroad. Despite the fact that one finds it 
hard to see eye to eye with Dr. Ambedkar on all the points in 
his concluding speech in the Constituent Assembly, the author 
has done well in incorporating the speech in the book. 

But there are two points of criticism. First, the author’s 
style is not simple and lucid, and at times the book becomes 
difficult for an average reader. Especially is this true of the 
historical section with its long footnotes. Secondly, though 
the author has giving himself the moderate task of presenting 
the materials of his subject in an organized manner, it would 
have been better if he had commented upon some points of 
constitutional importance. This would have made the under- 
standing of the subject easier. The question whether the new 
Indian Constitution is federal or unitary remains unanswered 
here. Some authors, notably Mr. G. N. Joshi, say, “‘it is both’’. 

Professor Banerjea’s book, however, is a welcome addition 
to the slowly increasing number of books written lately on this 
interesting, yet intricate, problem of the new Indian consti- 


tution. 
P. G. MAVALANKAR. 


You and Your Town. Educational Productions Ltd. as. 


No matter what differences may divide them upon other 
topics, all who have at heart the preservation and development 
of representative local government are agreed upon the need 
to secure that the greatest possible number of the electorate, 
present and future, shall possess at least a general idea of the 
constitution and functions of the local authorities whose 
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activities affect so closely their lives from the cradle to the 
grave. There is always, therefore, a welcome awaiting a 
publication which describes clearly, succinctly and accurately 
our local government system and the way in which it works. 

The present booklet succeeds in compressing into eighteen 
pages of text assisted by eighteen pages of illuminating diagrams 
a surprising amount of information about local authorities 
and what they do; and it does so, particularly in the diagrams, 
in a way which excites the interest of the reader. The attention 
is caught on the first page by a short, well-pointed fable and is 
held until the last question in the catechism at the end of the 
booklet, which enables the reader to test his knowledge of local 
government in his own town or district and should stimulate 
him to further inquiry. 

Here and there the phraseology leaves something to be 
desired, but generally speaking the booklet is outstanding for 
its clarity and conciseness. It is all the more regrettable, 
therefore, that it should be marred by several inaccuracies. 
For instance, the transfer of hospitals to the regional hospital 
boards in 1948 is overlooked and any uninformed person 
reading page twenty would imagine that general and isolation 
hospitals are still provided by local authorities. Again, 
advertisements are now controlled by planning and not by 
by-laws (p. 4), rural district councils have duties as to water 
supply, but not necessarily as to street lighting (p. 5), members 
of councils must be British subjects over twenty-one and must 
“be on the voters list”’ or “own land in area” or “have lived 
there one year” (p. 7), parish councillors may no longer be 
elected by the parish meeting (p. 7), equalization grants are 
not the only grants to local authorities (p. 16), grants for 
police and highways are not dependent on local means 
(p. 17), the register of electors is now prepared only once a 
year (p. 19), and so on. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, You and Your Town is a 
useful production and is of a type to satisfy a definite need. 
A second edition brought right up to date would be in- 
valuable. 

E. J. O. GARDINER. 
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Power Politics. By Georg Schwarzenberger. Second 
edition. Stevens, for the London Institute of World 
Affairs. £3 10s. 


Dr. Schwarzenberger takes the view that international 
relations is a branch of sociology, a view that is unfair to his 
subject. For what is sociology but the enunciation of platitudes 
in technical language? International relations is of course a 
branch of history, and no part of Dr. Schwarzenberger’s 
ponderous tome is likely to be of more lasting value than the 
account he gives of the establishment and working of the 
various international organizations of the pre-war and post- 
war world. For reference purposes it is invaluable. He is at hii 
best when pricking the bubble of portentousness, as in dealing 
with the various conventions about the “Rights of Man” or 
with the Strasbourg folly. He is sufficiently detached from the 
current preoccupation with the Soviet threat to see the comic 
as well as the tragic aspects of the revival of German and 
Japanese militarism as a safeguard against it. He does not 
take at its face-value the concealed power-politics of the United 
Nations or believe that reform of the Charter could much 
improve its prospects. On the other hand, when his sense of 
historical actuality deserts him, as in the references to British 
policy in Greece, he is capable of clearly erroneous con- 
clusions out of-harmony with his general acceptance of the 
fact that Soviet totalitarianism is not to be welcomed where it 
can be avoided. 


But where the question is rather of drawing practical 
conclusions from the mass of carefully digested material, one 
cannot say that what he approves of—a sort of Atlantic 
tripod resting on the United States, the British Common- 
wealth, and Western Europe—is very original or very pro- 
found. And what he fails to do is to distinguish between 
prophecy and policy. It is one more attempt to get outside the 
realities of the present. What we want are studies of policy, 
and for these a national framework is still essential. It is the 
institutions of each country that have to be remoulded so as to 
limit the deleterious consequences that democracy in all its 
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forms has had upon international conduct. This aspect lies 
outside the sociologist’s approach. 

A sixty-page bibliography almost entirely of works in 
English might be a useful library check-list; what other purpose 
it could have is obscure. 

Max BELorr. 


The Combined Boards of the Second World War; An 
Experiment in International Administration. By 
S. McKee Rosen. New York: Columbia University 
Press (London: Cumberlege). 25s. 


In The Combined Boards of the Second World War Professor 
Rosen has undertaken an interesting task. The work has 
pertinence and concern, not only for the student of administra- 
tive history or the international civil servant, but also for the 
ordinary student of the harder problem of policy-making. 

He analyses, as an experiment in international administra- 
tion, the various combined U.S.-U.K. boards which func- 
tioned during the Second World War. As a basic presentation 
of the essential facts concerning the organization and operation 
of these special agencies, the book is excellent. 

In terms of the mechanical construction, it is a well- 
organized, well-written book. It is conceived as an explora- 
tion of what seemed to the author a fruitful route to inter- 
national co-operation. He concludes with an enthusiastic 
plea for experimentation in the development of international 
administrative machinery, and believes that the checkered 
experience of these combined Boards of the last war may be 
significant in that connection. 

Can policy-making organizations be allowed to develop, 
in fact be encouraged to do so, outside the ambit of the 
regular parliamentary and legislative machinery of a nation? 
Does governmental machinery evolve in effect from below, 
gradually able to cope with problems external to the peculiar 
structure of a single country and flinging bridges across 
differences to pave a firm highway to co-operation? Or 
should successful governmental relationships and mechanics 
be imposed from above? 
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These questions symbolize the stuff out of which policy is 
to be made, and most often is made, by legislative bodies in 
either a parliamentary or presidential type of government. 
Fundamental concern with these problems must be evinced 
by policy-makers, and solutions forged in the heat of dis- 
cussion and the fire of attempted compromise and agreement, 
or else the day of the legislator in modern governments is gone, 
never to reappear. To the friend of parliaments and Con- 
gresses the impact of Rosen’s book on the Combined Boards 
of the Second World War is a gauntlet flung down.to be 
picked up only by a worthy opponent. 

Cuar.es W. SHULL. 


x * * 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

May I draw attention to several mistakes in the special 

issue of Parliamentary Affairs on the party system. 

1. Mr. Somervell is not correct in saying that the Labour 
Party returned fifty members in 1906; the figure is 
thirty. Nor is it correct to state that the Labour Party 
split in 1914: one of the important political facts was 
that it did not, and never has. 

2. Mark Abrams and J. F. S. Ross differ in their estimate 
of the social class of Labour M.P.s: Ross is the more 
correct. ; 

| 3. The anonymous author of the article on Minor Parties 
, is not correct in stating that Francis Place was an M.P.; 
nor is it true that he founded the National Political 
’ Union in Birmingham. Durham, as Durham, sat in 
the Lords, not the Commons. The Liberal-Unionists 
are not referred to by name in the article; if a sentence 
‘ about ‘“‘Whig aristocrats” is intended to apply to them, 
it is very misleading. Mosley’s New Party is not men- 
tioned at all; it is at least as important as Randolph 


, Churchill or Common Wealth. 
4 Yours faithfully, 
‘ Freeland, Marcaret Coe 
4 74, Holders Hill Road, 
Hendon, N.W.4. 


7th January, 1952. 


Sir, 

Your Special Issue on the British Party System was 
spoiled by a number of inaccuracies and misleading statements 
in the article entitled ““The Minor Parties.” 

For instance, on p. 101 it is stated that Common Wealth 
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had 50 candidates in the 1945 General Election: in fact it had 
23. Again, Sir Richard Acland is said to have been the only 
Common Wealth candidate elected: in fact he came third 
in a five-cornered fight at Putney, and the one candidate 
elected was Ernest Millington at Chelmsford... . 

While it is rightly pointed out in the article that small 
Parties rarely survive in the United Kingdom unless they 
show signs of early and rapid growth, and that the Labour 
Party alone has met this requirement to the point of reaching 
office, can the discussion be fairly closed at this point?... 
Would the Labour Party have grown as it did if the main 
medium of political propaganda in those days had been 
broadcasting, conducted under the sole control of a Corpora- 
tion which admitted to the microphone the spokesmen of the 
“arrived” Parties only? 

One might reasonably have expected some comment on 
the remarkable fact that in spite of all the difficulties five 
minor parties do exist in the United Kingdom to-day, and 
that the youngest, Common Wealth, is entering on its tenth 
year, while the oldest, the I.L.P., was established in 1893 and 
has been separated from the Labour Party for twenty years. 
While it is true that since the Communists lost their two seats 
in 1950 none of these Parties has enjoyed Parliamentary 
representation, four of them have had such representation 
during the past decade, four had candidates in both the 1950 
and the 1951 General Elections, and all have Branches in 
various parts of the United Kingdom. Even the Scottish and 
Welsh National Parties have branches in England. 

Instead, Anon failed to mention the I.L.P., referred to 
Common Wealth in the past tense, and indicated that the 
Welsh Nationalists had been swallowed up by the Liberals. 
This last statement at least could have been corrected by the 
most cursory study of the Welsh daily and weekly Press. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. Bunxs, 
Hon. General Secretary, 
12, High Street, N.W.3. Common WEALTH. 
25th January, 1952. 
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Mr. Somervell writes: ““The facts about the 1906 election are that 
twenty-nine candidates had been sponsored by the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee, and twenty-four others (Miners’ representatives and 
‘Lib-Labs’) from the first collaborated with and ultimately amalgamated 
with the twenty-nine in a single Labour Party. I did not write that there 
was an organic split in the Labour Party during the first world war.” 


Mr. Abrams writes: ““My reference was not to the Parliamentary 
Labour Party but quite specifically to Labour Ministers. And I think my 
statement was justified when one bears in mind the social origins of such 
people as Attlee, Cripps, Dalton, Gaitskell, Gordon-Walker, Lord 
Addison, Stokes, Shawcross, Strachey, Lord Pakenham, Noel-Baker, 
Marquand, Soskice, Younger, Strauss. In fact, if Mrs. Cole can name 
even half a dozen Labour Cabinet Ministers of working-class origin, I 
would be very much surprised.” 


The author of the article on Minor Parties writes: “I greatly regret 
that my references to Francis Place were inaccurate. Lord Durham sat 
in the Commons as Lambton, of course, but is better known as Durham. 
I agree that my reference to the Liberal-Unionists was misleading. The 
significance of Mosley’s New Party is a matter of opinion. 

“T also regret that I exaggerated the part played by Common 
Wealth in 1945. I do not see how I could avoid using the past tense to 
describe the past history of Common Wealth or any other minor party. 
If Mr. Bunks will read my article again he will see that I did not write 
that “the Welsh Nationalists had been swallowed up by the Liberals.” 
All the indications are that since 1945, minor parties have been progres- 
sively decreasing in influence at Westminster. Anyone is entitled to the 
view that the situation is temporary.” 


Sir, 

May one who has belonged to two parties and also sought 
Parliamentary honours as an Independent offer warm con- 
gratulations on the Special Issue on the British Party System? 
It would be difficult to find elsewhere and in so small a space 
so complete and so admirable an account of the evolution of 
the Parties and what they stand for today. The planning of 
the issue is most commendable and its execution puts all 
students of politics in the debt of the Hansard Society. 

Yours faithfully, 
GERALD BAILEY. 
Cloverlea, 
Bramley, Guildford. 


gth January, 1952. 








